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“Listen, soldier, 


it just doesn’t make sense!”’ 


Bitt: But I’m ielling you it’s true. 
Take a look. Here’s their trade- 


mark right on this shell. 


joe: Get hep to yourself! Armstrong 
is a linoleum outfit. Guess I 
ought to know. My old man’s 
been selling Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum in his store for years. 


Bitts Aw, must be a different com- 
pany. Armstrong Cork makes 
bottles and corks and caps Used 
to use their stuff all the time in 


the drugstore where I worked. 


HANK: (Ambling up from gun) You guys 
are both dizzy. Armstrong Cork 
is a building materials company, 
see? Before I got into this man’s 
army, I was a carpenter back in 
Ohio, see? And I nailed up so 


much Armstrong’s Temlok insu- 
lating board that I'll never for- 
get that name! 


Birt: All I know is that every prescrip- 
tion bottle in McCabe’s drug- 
store had this same Armstrong 


trade-mark right in the bottom. 


HANK: Must be a lot of different com- 
panies with the same name. 


JOE: Yeah, and none of ’em sounds 
like the kind of an outfit that 
could turn out steel shells. It 


still doesn’t make sense to me! 


WE DON’T BLAME ANYONE for being a 
little confused about the Armstrong 
Cork Company. Or for thinking that 
the many different products that bear 
the Armstrong trade-mark must be 





made by many different companies. 
Folks in the textile mills come to us for 
roll coverings. Meat packers know us 
for cold storage insulation. Car makers 
for gaskets and seals. Steel mills for in- 
sulating fire brick. Architects for dozens 
of building materials from floors to 
acoustical ceilings. 


But all these hundreds of diversified 
products are made by one company—a 
company that today is also producing 
shells of many types, cartridge cases, 
bombs, bomb racks, projectiles, aircraft 
parts and assemblies, camouflage net- 
ting, and dozens of other vital products 
for war .. . and for victory. 


ARMSTRONG 
CORK COM PANY 


wa? =Makers of hundreds 
B= * of products for Home, 
“Industry, and Victory 





















Lancaster, Pa.; Camden, N. J.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Millville,N. J.;BeaverFalls, Pa.; Fulton,N.Y.; Dunkirk,Ind.; Philadelphia, Pa.; S. Braintree, Mass.; Gloucester, N.J.;Pensacola,Fla.;Keyport, N.J.;S.Gate, Cal. 
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Rubber to the rescue when 





a battleship gets the shakes 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


HEN a battleship fires her biggest 

guns she shivers like a human 
with a chill. From keel to crow’s nest 
every ounce of her 35,000 tons is shaken 
by the force of the explosion. It used to 
be that some of the sensitive instru- 
ments—fire control and steering mech- 
anisms, submarine and plane detectors, 
a number of other delicate devices— 
were jolted so hard that they were 
thrown out of kilter. Readings on dials 
weren’t always accurate. The safety of 
ships and men might be endangered. 


Before the war B. F. Goodrich re- 
search engineers had developed Vibro- 


insulators which used rubber in a new 
way. Vibro-insulators can support in- 
dustrial machines as though they are 
hanging or floating. Rubber layers are 
sandwiched between metal plates, 
which are held so that the weight of 
the machine gives a slight pulling or 
twisting action to the rubber. This way 
the rubber can absorb more shock and 
vibration than when it is under 
compression. 

Vibro-insulators were adapted for 
use on the battleship instruments. They 
provided protection against the shocks 
and vibrations that had caused instru- 





ments installed in the old-fashioned 
way to break down. Today Vibro-insu- 
lators, by preventing such breakdowns, 
make our warships more effective fight- 
ing machines. 

In ways like this B. F. Goodrich 
research contributes to the successful 
prosecution of the war. In similar ways 
this research will contribute better 
products made of rubber—natural and 
synthetic—when the peace comes. The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Industrial 
Products Div., Akron, O. Foa 


B.F. Goodrich 
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Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Presents 


BATAAN 


Starring 


ROBERT TAYLOR 


as Sergeant Bill Dane 


WITH: George Murphy, Thomas Mitchell, 
Lloyd Nolan, Lee Bowman, Robert Walker, 
Desi Arnaz 


DIRECTED BY:.............. Tay Garnett 


PRODUCED BY:............. Irving Starr | 
Original Screen Play by: Robert D. Andrews | 


CAPSULE REVIEW: America will never for- 
get “Bataan.” It is more than a motion picture. 
It is a tribute to the heroism of the boys who 
gave their lives to upset the Japanese time 
table. It is stark, stirring and contagious. Any 
American sitting back home in a comfortable 
theatre seeing this picture will feel slightly 
inadequate. Old men will want to enlist, mothers 
will want to grab a gun and find a way of 
hurdling the Pacific to land on the necks of 
those sons of Tokyo. The emotions kindled by 
“Bataan” are anger and pride. It makes one 
proud to have had such martyrs of all races, 
creeds and color representing our cause in the 
Philippines. . 

The story told in this MGM picture seems 
almost incredible. Surely men could not sur- 
vive as long as they did under the conditions 
imposed. Surely the will to fight and resist must 
have been sapped long before the bitter end 
came to the thirteen valiants. Yet it is abso- 
lutely true. Its fictionizing is no more than a 
telescoping and a juxtaposition of characters. 
Men of the news services who have been in 
Bataan say it is the McCoy. 


Seeing “Bataan” you are in Bataan. In fox- 
holes, in trees, in the shadow of a rock guarding 
your water, your ammunition, your cigarettes, 
your very life! When spirit counts all men are 
proven brothers. It is of this stuff that a great 
story ismade, a great chapter in history recorded. 


Robert Taylor as Sergeant Bill Dane, gives a 
performance that is a triumph of his imagina- 
tion. But there are many others. George 
Murphy, Thomas Mitchell, Lloyd Noian, Lee 
Bowman, Desi Arnaz and Robert Walker. Watch 
Robert Walker. He is a sailor boy who back 
home had dabbled in everything; worked in a 
garage, punched cattle in Texas, jerked sodas 
on Broadway, went to sea, was shipwrecked 
and found himself there in the company of 
heroes. Tay Garnett has directed this original 
screen play by Robert D. Andrews in a manner 
that, to say the least, is uncompromising. In 
pictures like “Bataan” the films prove their 
inestimable value to the times. Mighty events 
make mighty narratives. 
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LETTERS 


Plea for the Battle Baby 


Regarding the Battle Baby edition of News- 
WEEK sent to our men overseas, I wish to give 
this information to you about the needs of 
some men on a lonely island in the South 
Pacific. 

In a letter just received from Lt. Richard H. 
Beech, c/o Postmaster, A.P.O. 914, San Fran- 
cisco, he has this to say: “We are on a lonely 
atoll in the South Pacific, an island so small 
that we can see the whole of it from any given 
point .. . We are hungry for analyzed news. 
We get a daily bulletin of terse communiqués 
which tell all the essential facts, but all maga- 
zines are a month late. NEwsSwEEK now puts 
out a small-sized overseas issue, without any 
advertising, which reaches us by air mail only 
a few days after you get your regular edition. 
At present only about eight copies reach our 
island, and they are practically worn out be- 
fore all the men get to read them. Do you sup- 
pose it is possible to have more copies sent to 
us? If that could be done we would be everlast- 
ingly grateful.” 

As I am very much interested in this boy 
and his friends, I am appealing to you to find a 
way whereby more copies could be sent by the 
government to these fellows on the far-flung 
outposts where life is extremely dull and boring. 


Keruran P. ScuroeDer 











Hollywood, Calif. 


Newsweek has forwarded Mrs. Schroeder’s 
request to Army Special Services. 


PPL 


We Are not Morons 


Being an old Atlantic City man myself (way 
back last February), I must call your attention 
to an irreparable error you made in your May 
17 issue on the subject of “Around Her Neck 
She Wears a Yellow Ribbon” vs. Col. Eugene 
R. Heuseholder. 


You have misquoted the words to our be- 
loved “Moron Song.” Instead of the “We are 
morons, we are morons, etc.” it should go: ““We 
are crazy, we are crazy, etc.” We will stand for 
no misinterpretations. 

Anyway, let me thank you (and _ the 
“matronly Atlantic City club president”) for 
your kind treatment of the subject: We are 
cute, too. 

Aviation StupENT* 

Army Air Forces 

San Antonio, Texas 

*Name deleted by request 


POO nr 


Chilean Nitrates 


NEWSWEEK’s report in the Postwar Horizons 
Department for May 17, that “shipments of 
natural nitrates from Chile already have been 
cut and the vessels diverted to other war 
work,” is a complete misstatement of fact. The 
shipments have not been cut and the vessels 
have not been diverted. 

In this fertilizer year ending June 30, we 
shall have brought in about 1,000,000 tons of 
Chilean nitrate, more than in any year since 
1930. We hope to repeat this performance in 
the coming year, although these plans have not 
yet been settled upon. 

I must also protest against the miniature 
cartoon of a nitrate mountain, the sleeping 
Chilean, and particularly the offensive sign on 
the mountain. I suppose this is intended to be 
humorous. It is certainly misleading and in 
respect of the sign I can assure you that the 
Chilean nitrate industry is not yet for sale. 
The snoozing and sombreroed figure against a 
tree is not a Chilean, as all Chileans would 
indignantly point out. Nitrate does not come 
from a mountain but from a desert as flat as 
a table. 


J. A. Woops 
President 
Chilean Nitrate Sales Corp. 
New York City 


Mr. Wood is right as regards Chilean nitrate 
brought in during the fertilizer year ending 
June 30; NEWSWEEK was misinformed by a 
Washington source. 


Poona 


Apologies to the Coast Guard 


I am a subscriber to your magazine, and I 
was very pleased with it until in your issue of 
May 10, 1943, I read “U.S. Navy Captures 
Nazi Submarine Crew—a Year Ago.” The 
United States Navy did not capture the Nazi 
submarine crew—the United States Coast 
Guard did. 

It’s true that the Marines are operating 
under the Navy; so is the Coast Guard, but 
the Marines get the credit whenever they do 
something of military significance. It’s time 
that the publishers of the United States step 
classing the Coast Guard as a “military secret ” 


Rosert S. Oakes 
Y. 8c (R) US.C.G.R. 
Coast Guard Base 
Portsmouth Navy Yard 
Portsmouth, N. H. 


While the head on the story article referred 
to the Navy, the caption on NEwsWEEK’S pic- 
tures credited the Coast Guard with the U- 
boat’s capture. And as Yeoman Oakes points 
out, the Coast Guard is part of the Navy m 
time of war. 
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The Nation’s No. | Producer of Heavy-Rated Aircraft Engines 
Delivers Power Plants by the Thousands for Bombers, Fighters 
and Cargo Planes in Action All Over the World! 


VEN before Pearl Harbor, Ford was turning out 
2000-hp Pratt & Whitney aircraft engines. 


Today, Ford is the nation’s largest producer of heavy 
horsepower aircraft engines used in the Republic P-47 
Thunderbolt, the Martin B-26 bomber, the Curtiss C-46 
cargo ship and other famous fighting planes. 

The Ford aircraft engine plant now flies the Army-Navy 
“E”—symbol of excellence in performance—earned by 
work well done and delivered on time. 


Recently two engines were taken apart—one made by 
Ford, the other by Pratt & Whitney. The parts were then 
scrambled. When reassembled both engines gave top- 
flight performance. A variation of even a fractional 
thousandth of an inch at certain points would have 
made such a feat impossible. This proves that mass- 
produced parts—the first and the millionth—are pre- 
cision twins differing from others only in cost. 


Other Ford plants are delivering -fleets of war models 
every day. On some of these projects Ford has extra 
capacity to produce even more armaments if needed. 


Developed under free enterprise, mass production became 
the main source of America’s high standard of living 
during peace. Today mass production serves America as 
its greatest weapon for war! 


FORD M OT O R- COM PAN Y 


PRODUCTION 





FORD MASS-PRODUCTION LINES 
DELIVER FLEETS OF WEAPONS 


M-4 TANKS e M-I0 TANK DESTROYERS 
PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT ENGINES e JEEPS 
CONSOLIDATED LIBERATOR BOMBERS 
TRANSPORT GLIDERS e UNIVERSAL CARRIERS 
AMPHIBIAN JEEPS 
ARMY TRUCKS ¢ TANK ENGINES 
TRUCK AND JEEP ENGINES 
AIRCRAFT GENERATORS ¢ ARMOR PLATE 
GUN MOUNTS e TURBO-SUPERCHARGERS 
RATE-OF-CLIMB INDICATORS 
MAGNESIUM CASTINGS 
This list does not include other important Victory 


models now in production that t be d 
due to wartime conditions. 





Listen to ‘Watch The World Go By’’ featuring 
Earl Godwin. Every night 8:00 p.m. E.W.T. 
on The Blue Network. 











FOR VICTORY 




















Wartime readjustments . . . #9 
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NEVER AGAIN WILL BILL COLEMAN TRY TO BuY 
A TRAIN TICKET AT THE LAST MinuTE ! 











he trip is urgent, the line is 
long, and the time is short. Bill’s at 
the end of the line, and almost at the 
end of his patience. 

He should have known better. You 
can’t put things off in wartime and 
expect them to go smoothly. You’ve 
got to plan in advance — whether you 
are buying tickets or life insurance. 


Remember that insurance premium 
dollars go to work for America and 
promote the war program, directly or 
indirectly, in every vital field. So that, 
if you do plan your insurance pro- 
gram now, you can increase your war 
contribution and your family’s pro- 
tection at the same time. If you wait, 
war strain or accident may make you 
uninsurable. 


Taxes, War Bonds, life insurance 
. .. these three are basic in all budgets 


now. These three help win the war 
and check inflation. Whatever read- 
justments they require are well worth 
while. Any New England Mutual 
representative will be glad to help you 
— with friendly, practical suggestions 
that will make every dollar do its 
wartime duty. 





New England Mutual contracts 

meet present-day needs because: 

1 DIVIDENDS begin at the end of 
the first year. 

2 CASH VALUES begin at the end 
of the second year. 


3 A PREMIUM LOAN is available 
beginning with the second annual 
premium. 


Let a Career Underwriter show you 
how valuable these features can be 





New England Mutual 


Ly Insurance Company @ of Boston 








George Willard Smith, President Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast 
The First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America—1835 
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Balcony Scene 


Next time you read a headline that says: 
“too Frymnc Fortressrts Rap Axis,” 
remember this scene. It is one of the 
reasons such raids are possible, not just 
on one front alone but in many parts of 
the world simultaneously! 


You are standing on a balcony in the 
Boeing plant at Seattle. If you are at all 
familiar with conventional airplane con- 
struction, the first thing that strikes you 
is the “chrysalis” appearance of much of 
what you see... the unusual effect 
of bodies without wings. 


One method of aircraft production is . 


to move the airplane under construction 


down a long assembly line, picking up 
a part here and a part there. Thousands 
of complicated interior installations are 
made in the plane as it progresses. 


Boeing, by using new and different 
production methods, has proved that it 
can build more pounds of airplane struc- 
ture per unit of floor area than by any 
other method devised for similar struc- 
ture. It employs a multiple-line system 
to pre-complete each major section of the 
Fortress,* including all interior installa- 
tions. Final assembly is thus simplified 
into merely a joining and hooking-up 
process. 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


The result is that Boeing has con- 
stantly increased its schedules until to- 
day its rate of production on Flying 
Fortresses is more than 4 times greater 
than at the time of Pearl Harbor, with 
total deliveries for 1942 eight times 
those of 1941. Boeing output is highest 
of any company making airplanes—per 
man, per machine, per unit of floor space. 


When peace is finally won, Boeing 
production and engineering skills will 
be turned toward giving you interesting 
new products, superbly designed. And of 
any product you can know .. . if it’s 


“Built by Boeing” it’s bound to be good. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS ¢ THE STRATOLINER © PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


"THE TERMS ‘‘FLYING FORTRESS’* AND 


*STRATOLINER* 


* ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 





HOW TO ENJOY 


Boyl with 


Father’s Day, June 20. Give him 
some Webster cigars .. . watch 
grumpiness disappear ... watch affa- 
bility spring from their fine flavor 
and nerve-calming mellow-mildness. 





For a man weighted with responsi- 
bilities in a topsyturvy world, there 
never has been a care chaser like this 
20th-century cigar sensation. And 
never a cigar whose delicate fra- 
grance won feminine approval so 
completely. 


Websters are a rare combination 
of 100% choice time-seasoned long 
Havana filler, light-claro wrapper 
and superb craftsmanship. He’ll 
appreciate the difference! 


Six distinctive modern shapes 
12¢ to 30¢c each 
By the box $3.30 to $8.00 
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Expectancy: Veronica Laxke, movie 
star, is retiring from the screen to keep a 
date with the stork. In private life Miss 
Lake is Mrs. John Detlie. She has one 
daughter, Elaine, almost 2 years old. © 


Birthdays: Queen 
Mary was entitled to 
76 candles on her 
wartime birthday 
cake, May 26. But 
the British Queen 
Mother is a strict 
observer of wartime 
rationing. She spent 
a quiet day in the 
village of 478 inhab- 
itants (name cen- 
sored) which is her present address. There 
the toddlers, unversed in court etiquette, 
run to her with cries of “Queen!” . . . The 
President of the Czecho-Slovak Goverr- 
ment-in-Exile, Dr. Epuarp BENgs, 59 on 
May 28, told official welcomers in New 
York: “Live and help live”... The Dionne 
QuiInTUPLETs, 9, on May 28 ... Dr. AL- 
LAN Roy Darog, who brought the quins 
into the world, 60, on May 29. 





tional 


Queen Mary 





Marriages: Hepy Lamarr, 28, movie 
star, to Joun Loner, 42, actor, on May 27 
in Beverly Hills. She 
previously divorced 
Fritz Mendl, Viennese 
banker, and Gene 
Markey, film _pro- 
ducer. Just before the 
ceremony’ Loder 
learned by phone of 
his Mexican divorce 
from Micheline Cheir- 
el, French actress ... 
EstTELLE Taytor, 39, 
former wife of Jack 
Dempsey, to Pau. 
SMALL, 34, her the- 
atrical agent, on May 
28 at Los Angeles. 


Associated Press 


The Loders 


Divorces: Marriage became “a vicious 


‘circle of arguments,” Rita Hayworts, 25, 


of the films, told a 
Hollywood judge. She 
was awarded a final 
decree from Epwarp 
CHARLES JUDSON, 47, 
a broker . . . GLORIA 
Baker TOPPING, so- 
ciety glamor girl, 23, 
won her final decree 
from Henry J. Topr- 
PING JR., 29, heir to 
$14,000,000. The case 
was decided at Palm 
Beach May 25... 
Rose PaumMeErR from 
Lt. Porter PALMER 
III, heir to one of 
Chicago’s largest for- 
tunes, in Chicago 
May 24. 


International 
Rita, recirculated 
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Raytion Pointe and Victory 


Tags: Henry Everette Harris of Min- 
neapolis, a professional magician, registered 
the name of his third son, born March 27, 
as Raytion Pointe. The second son, born 
a week after Pearl Harbor, is named 
Victory; the first was plain Henry. The 
fourth, if there is one, will be Armistice. 


Collaborator: Josepuine Baker, Ameri- 
can Negro star of the old Folies Bergére 
now entertaining American troops in Africa, 
turned on Maurice Cueva.ier, her long- 








Newsweek 
Chevalier 
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Baker 


time fellow celebrity who is “collaborating” 
in Paris: “He is to the stage what Laval is 
to diplomacy. His type of propaganda, 
trying to put Nazism over to the French 
people, is worse than a speech by Hitler.” 


Arrival: Queen Witneimina of the 
Netherlands reached Canada May 26 for 
a short visit to Crown Princess Juliana 
and her three grandchildren. 


Cropper: Suspicion of grand larceny 
landed Pavt Faro, one of America’s most 
fashionable jewel designers, in a cell at 
New York police headquarters May 27. 
The charge: that Flato pawned $100,000 
worth of trinkets trusted to his keeping 
by other dealers. His answer: “I am just 
the goat.” Flato was the salesman for the 
jewels of Victoria Eugenie, former queen 
of Spain, and he mounted and set the 125- 
«carat Jonker diamond. 


Winner: At Pearl Harbor, Wa11am B. 
Scoccins, 22-year-old signalman, _ first 
class, from Norman Park, Ga., took on his 
boss, ApMirAL Cuester Nimitz, at horse 
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Ls OFF evening newspapers in general and The 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin in particular! 


This family of mine rushes through breakfast 
and scurries around like mad all day. And then 
in the evening, when they have a little leisure, 
they bury their noses in that newspaper. 


You’d think the publishers would have a little 
consideration for the canine viewpoint. You’d 
think they’d try not to make that durn newspaper 

so absorbing. But no! It seems they’re actu- 
ally proud of surveys that show Philadelphians 


spending an average of 53 minutes daily reading 
The Bulletin. They make a point of it that 43% 
more time is spent reading The Bulletin than 


any other Philadelphia newspaper. Imagine! 


After all’s said and done, I guess there’s no one 
to blame but the readers themselves. I guess I 
don’t understand humans as well as I thought I 
did. If over 600,000 families insist on spending 
so much time poring over The Evening Bulletin, 
Pll have to break down and admit that makes a 
pretty good case for The Bulletin. 


In Philadelphia, nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 





Perhaps you have a'job that 
busted”. Our engin 

departnient will welcome yo 

quiry. ’ 


Close-up of 12” 8-spindle Mult-Au-Matic 
machining rear cap for 1000 lb. bomb. 
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Nimitz won the pitch 


shoes. When the shoes fell close together 
Scoggins did the measuring and announced, 
diplomatically: “You got me just a little, 
Admiral.” Nimitz won, 21-15. 


Model: Mas. Granvitte Carrex, United 
States Army Air Forces, visited Edinburgh 
on May 11 to find out how he looks. Major 
Carrel, now serving in England, was the 
model for the kilted Scot which forms the 
center piece of a sculptured Scottish-Amer- 
ican memorial of the last war in Princess 
Street Gardens. The sculptor, the late 
Dr. Tait Mackenzie, hired Carrel to pose 
while he was a student at the University 
of Pennsylvania. 


Lucky: Lr. Rosert V. Doyte signed for 
a telegram delivered at his mother’s home 
in Englewood, N. J. The telegram an- 
nounced his death in a plane crash. It was 
the wrong Doyle... Lt. D. M. Scuutrtz of 
Ripon, Wis., flying at Portland, Ore., bailed 
out when trouble developed. He landed on 
the roof of a hospital where his injuries 
were attended. 


Deaths: Lawrence 
WATERBURY, 65, inter- 
nationally famous 
polo player, at Palm 
Beach, Fla., on May 
25. He played No. 1 
on the American team 
that won the West- 
chester cup from 
En glan d in 1909... Associated Press 
Vaucun De Learn, Waterbury 
“The First Lady of Radio” at Buffalo, 
N. Y., on May 28. She was 42. Miss De 
Leath, both composer and singer, thought 
up “Heigh-O, Silver!” for the Lone Ranger. 
She pioneered for women on the radio 
by broadcasting from a New York sky- 
scraper in 1920 . . . Marquis ALFonso 
Merry veL VAL, 79, at San Sebastian, 
Spain. He was Spain’s Ambassador to 
Great Britain from 1913 to 1931 and once 
was chamberlain to Alfonso XIII... 
Emerson F. Woopwarp, 64, oilman- 
owner of the Valdina racing stables. He 
died on May 24 of injuries received in an 
auto-train accident near D’Hanis, Texas 
... Cot. Gustave Passt, 76, former presi- 
dent of the brewing company which bears 
his name, at Oconomowoc, Wis., May 29. 
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How'd you like to carry home 


900 POUNDS OF CANDLES? 


YOU: What on earth for? What 
would I do with all those 
candles? 


Why, they’d light your home for a 
month. 


YOU: Light my home? But I’ve got 
electricity! 


Yes, but if you didn’t have it, you’d 
need about a quarter-ton of candles 
to do the same job. 


YOU: A quarter-ton? That’s a lot of 
candles! 


It’s a lot of money, too. It would 
cost you about $200. 


YOU: Wow! I couldn’t afford that. .qasse/\,h 
My monthly electric bill now ~ 


is only three dollars or so. 


Well, that’s just about average. But 
remember that only about 85c of it 
goes for light. The rest runs your 
radio and refrigerator — 


YOU: Say, electricity’s pretty cheap 
: when you come to think of it. 
Yes sir! Cheaper than it’s ever been. 
You’re getting about twice as much 
electricity for your money today as 
you got fifteen years ago. 


YOU: How can that be? My bill 
hasn’t changed. 





























SNUFF OUT THE AXIS 
BY BUYING BONDS! 


But think of the electric appliances 
you’ve added. Fifteen years ago, did 
you have an electric refrigerator? 


YOU: N-no. 


Radio? Electricmixer? Electricclock? 


YOU: No... . Say, how come I do 
get more electricity now? 


That’s easy. Experience — efficiency 
— sound business methods — 


YOU: I don’t get it. 
It’s simple. The electric companies 


under business management know 
their job. That job is to give you the 
best possible service at the lowest 
possible price. And they’re doing it! 
Today—when most other prices have 
been going up — ELECTRICITY IS 
STILL CHEAP! 





THIS PAGE SPONSORED BY A GROUP OF 114 


ELECTRIC COMPANIES* UNDER 
AMERICAN S0S/ESS MANAGEMENT 
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RADAR puts the 


finger on our enemies! 


Hiding above the clouds there’s a plane. Anti-aircraft 
guns let loose — down crashes the enemy bomber. 

How can you hit enemies you can’t see—through 
clouds, darkness and fog? The answer is Radar—radio 
detecting and ranging equipment. 


How Radar does it 


Radar sends out a wave which searches the sky or sea. 
When this beam hits a plane or ship, it bounces back 
to the Radar. Traveling with the speed of light, the beam 
makes this round trip in a few thousandths of a second 
and tells you ... there he is! 

You keep the Radar focussed on him. It tells you his 
direction, distance, speed, whether he’s climbing or 
descending. Having this information, gunners direct 
their fire with deadly accuracy. 

* * * 
Radar is the result of the work of many research 
groups in this country and abroad. Bell Telephone 
Laboratories has played an important part in its 
development. Western Electric today is one of the 
world’s largest manufacturers of Radar. 
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What’s Behind Today’s departmental Committee on International Yamamoto was shot down in aerial com- 


News and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





Capital Straws 


Washington military sources say the 
much-quoted figure of a 2,000,000-man 
army in India is highly misleading; the 
actual number of fully trained and 
equipped troops there is but a fraction 
of that figure . . . Despite all the talk, 
Prentiss Brown is not going to quit, and 
you can expect his new counsel, George 
Burke, an old friend, to become increas- 
ingly important in the OPA setup... 
Now that John L. Lewis has moved to 
rejoin the AFL, new White House ar- 
rangements for an AFL-CIO shotgun wed- 
ding seem certain . . . Elmer Davis, once 
disgusted to the point of quitting because 
of the constant carping against the OWI, 
has now decided to stick it out... 
Charles F. Palmer, former Federal Hous- 
ing Coordinator, has a new job as White 
House liaison officer in charge of postwar 
planning. 


Russian Ambassador Story 


There’s this much truth in stories that 
Admiral Standley has offered his resigna- 
tion as U.S. Ambassador to Moscow: He 
doesn’t relish spending another winter in 
Moscow, and there has been some doubt 
in Washington of his usefulness since his 
blast at Russian failure to publicize U.S. 
aid. However, he has not sent a resigna- 
tion cable, and it isn’t true that he’s piqued 
because Lend-Lease, military, and naval 
attachés have been by-passing him. They 
haven’t. As for the Davies mission, it was 
realized in Washington that Standley 
might feel hurt, and Davies was instructed 
to explain tactfully to the Admiral that he 
had been selected because of the Kremlin 
good will accruing from his “Mission to 
Moscow” book, film, etc. Also, Washing- 
ton thinks there’s a better than even 
chance of Ambassador Litvinoff returning. 


Berle-Hansen Feud 


Informed Washingtonians are amused at 
the backstage squabble between once- 
friendly Adolf Berle and Prof. Alvin Han- 
sen over postwar aviation planning. Some 
time ago, Hansen, U.S. co-chairman of 
the Joint Economic Committees of the 
U.S. and Canada, asked the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to submit a study of U.S.- 
Canadian air commerce with an eye to its 
effect on postwar economy. Scenting en- 
croachment, Berle, chairman of the Inter- 


Civil Aviation, stepped in and blocked the 
study. Irritated but stymied, Hansen has 
been forced to drop his plan for an over- 
all aviation study but still hopes to get 
CAB data on specific projects. The avia- 
tion industry, however, is not so amused. 
Generally speaking, industry members 
don’t think the background of either man 
qualifies him to handle postwar aviation 
matters. 


Doughton’s Compromise 


Chairman Robert L. (Muley) Doughton 
of the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee gets the final credit for the compro- 
mise pay-as-you-go tax plan. He joined 
with the Republicans to swing the House 
conferees despite his strong personal feel- 
ings against “forgiveness” at this time 
and his doubts about the practicability 
of the mechanics of pay-as-you-go. The 
compromise was far from satisfactory to 
him, but he gave in to prevent the entire 
legislation from being lost and to save 
Congress from further criticism. Doughton 
was hurt by newspaper criticism of his pre- 
viously adamant stand and, after the com- 
promise was reported out, remarked rather 
wistfully: “Well, I guess they can’t call me 
mulish now.” 


Russia and Japan 


The Administration would like to spike 
once and for all doubts being nurtured by 
isolationist and “Pacific First” groups 
about Russia’s willingness to help crush 
Japan once Germany is beaten. But in 
view of the touch-and-go status of Russo- 
Jap relations and the obvious danger of 
prematurely involving Russia in a two- 
front war, the subject is delicate. Actual 
commitments, if they exist, simply can’t 
be revealed. But it can be said positively 
that top Allied leaders are confident that 
Russia will throw its weight against Japan 
when the time comes if, for no other rea- 
son, because Japan is, and will continue 
to be until defeated, a threat to Russia. 
Meanwhile, the U.S. is not asking at this 
time for Siberian bases from which to 
bomb Japan. 


National Notes 


Justice Department officials would wel- 
come the chance to test in the courts the 
constitutionality of the so-called “bills of 
attainder” by which the House voted to 
cut off the salaries of government em- 
ployes charged with subversive activities 
... The Army and/or Navy would like 
to award the Congressional medal of honor 
to the pilot who shot down Admiral Yama- 
moto provided (1) they could prove that 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


bat, and (2) they could find the man who 
did it . . . Joseph D. Keenan of the AFL 
and Walter Reuther of the CIO are the 


choices for the labor vice chairman posts 
in the WLB. 
Trivia 

Senator Vandenberg, a prewar isola- 
tionist, had a private session with Church- 
ill that he won’t talk about, saying “it’s 
fully as confidential as the White House 
conferences he held with F.D.R.” .. . 
Bon mot of a reporter after the arrest of 
the sailor who interrupted the House poll- 
tax debate (see page 31): “He paid the 
inevitable consequence of asking a sensible 
question of Congress—he had his head ex- 
amined” . . . Washington tenants were 
highly pleased when the Supreme Court 
threw out the rent-control test case. Many 
had received letters from their landlords 
threatening to collect the accumulated rent 


reductions dating back to last June if the 
OPA lost the case. 





Trends Abroad 


Mititary men“haven’t been able to ex- 
plain the delay of large-scale action on the 
Russian front, but they don’t put any 
credence in stories that the Nazis are go- 
ing to play a primarily defensive role . . . 
Bad weather has been hampering not only 
bombing but reconnaissance of Jap bases 
north of Australia . . . Incidentally, since 
the Bismarck Sea battle, the Japs have 
been using mostly small ships, even native 
craft, for carrying supplies to the New 
Guinea area . . . There’s renewed guess- . 
ing in London about who will succeed Lord 
Linlithgow as Indian Viceroy; Sir John 
Anderson is the likeliest candidate, since 
the Indian princes are believed to have 
turned thumbs down on the Duke of 
Windsor. 


Italy’s Fate 


Most military experts don’t expect an 
Allied attempt to invade a hostile Italian 
mainland. Control of Sicily, Sardinia, and 
the smaller islands is necessary for free 
Allied use of the Mediterranean, but it’s 
felt that an attempt to take and occupy 
Italy itself might prove more trouble than 
it would be worth. The cost would come 
high, since there’s no reason to believe the 
Italians wouldn’t fight bitterly to protect 
their homeland. And, once achieved, it 
would take several hundred thousand 
troops (which might be better used on an 
active front) to police the country. The 
strategy apparently is to isolate Italy by 
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taking the Mediterranean islands, bomb 
all military targets frequently and heavily, 
and wait for an internal uprising against 
the Fascists which would, of course, be 
aided in every way by the Allies. 


Propaganda Line 

Allied propaganda aimed at Italy bears 
out the assumption that no attempt will 
be made to invade a Fascist-dominated 
Italy. Short-wave broadcasts from North 
Africa, Britain, and the U.S. are telling 
the Italians that they can look forward to 
peace and eventual prosperity if they will 
kick out Mussolini and his gang. There has 
been no retreat from the Casablanca un- 
conditional-surrender stand as far as Fas- 
cist Italy is concerned, but the Allies are 
trying to encourage the emergence of a 
new leadership within the country which 
could rally the people against Mussolini. 
It’s being made abundantly clear in all 
Allied propaganda that the fight is against 
Mussolini and not the Italian people. 


Indian Quiet 

Observers familiar with the Indian ques- 
tion say they fear British satisfaction 
with the present apparent calm may be 
misplaced. Rebellion is, admittedly, out of 
question, but Gandhi’s continued deten- 
tion does not preclude a new passive 
resistance movement curtailing Indian pro- 
duction of war goods. It’s felt that Gan- 
dhi’s release, which would enable him to 
explore fully the possibility of an agree- 
ment with Jinnah, the Moslem leader, 
might result in a workable plan for a gov- 
ernment autonomous in domestic but not 
in military or foreign affairs. It’s pointed 
out, too, that Britain's present attitude 
provides the Japs with propaganda, no 
matter how unsuccessful. 


Martinique Terror 


The exodus of French patriots from 
Martinique is reaching important propor- 
tions, despite Admiral Robert’s efforts to 
prevent their flight and to crush any local 
resistance before it takes firm root. Pris- 
on penalties have been set up for listen- 
ing to British or American broadcasts and 
for talking with foreigners, although in a 
number of cases judges have set violators 
free. Strikes are being kept in hand by 
threats to take up ration books. Robert 
has ordered confiscation of all small boats, 
but this has not been fully carried out, 
and men still flee from well-guarded coasts 
under machine-gun fire. Deaths from gun- 
fire, sharks, and drowning are unknown, 
but it’s estimated that more than 1,800, 
including some French armed personnel, 
have successfully gotten away. 


Foreign Notes 


When the number of German newspa- 
pers was drastically cut recently, care was 
teken to see that none of the 3,000-odd 
publications >.f the Eher Verlag, Hitler’s 
firm, were suspended . . . Zionist scholars, 
proud of the completeness of their job in 


reviving the Hebrew language, have dis- 
covered an omission—Jewish sergeants in 
the Palestine Army complain that no his- 
torical cusswords have been revived .. . 
A prominent Australian, asked about sug- 
gestions that his country become part of 
the U.S., quipped that most Australians 
would favor the move if the U.S. took over 
the national debt. 





Taxes and Strikes? 


: Vermen labor observers say they fear 
the current wave of strikes (see page 64) 
will seem small compared with the trouble 
that may come later when the pay-as-yo.- 
go tax system gets under way. They hold 
that, despite all explanations, the work- 
ingman who finds less money in his pay 
envelope is going to look on the tax de- 
ductions as a pay cut and begin agitating 
to get his “take-home” pay back up to 
where it was before the tax was taken out. 
Because of the hold-the-line order and the 
Little Steel formula, employers won’t be 
able to meet pay increase demands. And 
that may mean that labor, despite any 
efforts by its leaders to maintain the no- 
strike pledge, will walk out in protest. 


Special Loan Drive 


Look .for a surprise government loan 
drive in July to raise some $4,000,000,000, 
this time to refund short-term issues 
maturing this summer. To make it part of 
the war against inflation, this drive will be 
aimed at individuals and non-institutional 
investors, just as will the Third War Loan 
scheduled for September, but it’s not 
believed it will interfere with the fall 
financing. Apparently the Treasury is (1) 
anticipating a fall-off in voluntary bond 
purchases after inauguration of pay-as- 
you-go taxes and (2) is trying on its own 
to trim the inflationary “gap” somewhat in 
the absence of new taxes. 


Oil Scarcity 


Economists familiar with the oil industry 
predict that both light and heavy fuel oils 
will become scarcer and more expensive in 
the immediate postwar period. Their 
reasons: (1) Wartime restrictions on new 
well drilling prevent increased production; 
(2) present prices are inadequate to stimu- 
late new. exploration; (3) new refining 
techniques are making petroleum more im- 
portant and profitable as a basis for chem- 
icals, and (4) if oil is imported, the tariff 
on it will mean higher prices. However, the 
shortage and increased cost may not too 
greatly affect the householder who heats 
with oil. After the war, more widespread 
piping of natural gas and the use of pul- 
verized coal are slated to cut down on the 
use of oil for heating. 


Business Footnotes 


The growing shortage of skilled mine 
workers threatens to cause a steady de- 
cline in copper production, already down 


from peak levels of a month ago; the 
industry needs at least 5,000 more men ... 
Key officials of the “big three” auto 
companies are still divided on the question 
of peacetime airplane production .. . 
With mail conditions uncertain, at least one 
large company protects itself by stamping 
on the envelope the date and time of 
mailing . . . The railroad equipment in- 
dustry, first to enter big-scale tank as- 
sembly, is now largely converting back to 
its peacetime work to meet the demands 
for Lend-Lease and domestic rail equip- 
ment. 





Movie Lines 


Gost pictures are the latest Hollywood 
fad. Spencer Tracy, Jack Benny, and Harry 
Carey all play disembodied spirits in forth- 
coming films, and there are at least two 
other movies of the same type scheduled 
... The Screen Actors’ Guild has arranged 
with Lockheed-Vega for 200 split-shift jobs 
for actors and is checking its membership 
to see how many workers would be avail- 
able should other war plants want to 
participate in the plan Warner 
Brothers is planning a film on the life of 
John James Audubon to be titled “Singing 
in the Wilderness”; Errol Flynn will por- 


. tray the famous ornithologist and creative 


artist. 


Racketeers and Bonds 


Attracted by the rich nest eggs some 
26,000,000 workers are building up in War 
Bonds, racketeers of all types are beginning 
to work war-plant areas. Many of these 
who are buying nearly $400,000,000 in 
bonds monthly through payroll deductions 
have had little experience in handling 
money. It is these who are being urged to 
cash in their bonds by “investment”’ sales- 
men peddling gold brick and blue-sky 
schemes. The principal approach is to offer 
a return of 6 to 8% within a matter of 
months, while pointing out that War 
Bonds won’t pay their full 2.9% until 
they’ve been held ten years. Some plant 
managements are themselves educating 
employes on the real value of War Bonds 
and the Better Business Bureaus have pre- 
pared and are distributing free warning 
posters to be placed in factories. 


What’s Happened To—? © 


Wilber B. Huston, acclaimed “brightest 
boy in America” fourteen years ago when 
he won the Thomas A. Edison scholarship, 
is now in the Army, inducted after a six- 
month deferment as a Moral Re-Armament 
worker . . . Sessue Hayakawa, Jap villain 
of the silent films, last reported in Paris 
making pictures, is now authoritatively 
said to be back in Japan, directing propa- 
ganda films . . . Geraldine Farrar, onetime 
world-famous dramatic soprano, is quietly 
engaged in voluntary war work in Ridge- 
field, Conn. 
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This Victory Chorus America is 


singing was written in Berlin 


tHE WAR will end in 1943” :::; 

“Germany will collapse” ; : ; “We 

never lost a war”... “‘We’re on our way 
to Berlin and Tokyo”. ; ; 


Millions of Americans who think 
they’re loyal are spreading that German- 
inspired propaganda, and every push 
they give it pushes more American sol- 
diers into their graves. 


Germany and Japan have won their 
war—they have everything they want 
in Europe and Asia. Before we can win 
our war, we have to take all that away 
from them. The road from Tunisia to 
Europe to Berlin, from Guadalcanal to 
Manila to Tokyo is long, harsh, bloody. 
The Germans and Japs count on you 
and me getting tired of the cost and 
privations before we travel it all. So 
they want you to feel now that it’s 
almost over. Then—when months or 
years from now—it és not over, we'll be 
discouraged and willing to quit. 


They want you to feel now it is almost 
over, so you won’t work so hard and 
fast, so you won't feel it’s important to 
buy so many bonds, so you won't feel 
it’s necessary to turn out more tanks 
and planes and guns and shells quickly. 
Then the tanks and planes and guns 
and shells won’t be there; and Ameri- 
cans will die; and Americans back 
home will cry out at the casualties; and 





pressure will be built up to “let them 
have their conquests—what is it to us?” 
—and the Japs and Germans will have 
won the war... and the world. 


Kidding yourself is only killing your 
sons—and yourself. But the Germans 
and Japs know that Americans kid 
themselves. “Wishful thinking’, some 
call it... or “optimism”, or “confi- 
dence”. Millions of Americans are kid- 
ding themselves now. 


The war is not won—the winning has 
scarcely started. It will not be won as 
long as you or anyone thinks business 
as usual is important, or easy high 
wages, or personal power, or votes- 
as-usual. This nation will never reach 
the end of that long, bloody road until 
everyone — you and I and everyone else 
—realizes it zs long, and resolves to 
sacrifice every personal power and 
profit to save American lives. 


“WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 
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The war against the submarine is progressing better than 
conservative naval men dared expect. May shipping losses com- 
pared favorably with those of April, a good month for our side. 
The number of Axis subs sunk or captured has increased. This 
means that tonnage available for supplying the fronts this sum- 
mer exceeds most earlier estimates. 


New and improved anti-submarine devices are responsible 
for the better outlook. Nevertheless, both British and American 
naval authorities are still playing their cards close to their vests, 
and set late fall as the earliest they can be reasonably sure of 
controlling the submarine menace. 


The air assault against Germany is also bringing encouraging 
results. The offensive now is beginning to bite deeply enough to 
cause important dislocations. Only a few extreme air enthusiasts 
openly assert that the Reich can be bombed out of the war, but 
strategic bombing bulks larger than formerly in the thinking of 
other high officers. 


Possibility of a collapse in German morale involves many in- 
tangibles, and military strategists dare not rely upon them in 
making their plans. They still set late 1944 or early 1945 for 
victory over Germany, but now admit that if the present trends 
of air and submarine war continue, the end might come sooner 
—-even suddenly, as in 1918. 


The war against Japan will definitely be stepped up this sum- 
mer and fall. 


The OPA is still confused and disorganized by internal feuds, 
but don’t expect it to disintegrate for a while. There'll be more 
changes, resignations, but whether the OPA and Prentiss Brown 
weather the storm is likely to depend more upon how they come 
out in their quest for price subsidies than what has happened in- 
side the organization up to now. 


Brown is now definitely committed to this type of program: 
fix prices on as simple a basis as possible, then do everything 
possible, including the grant of subsidies, to keep these prices 
from puncturing ceilings. 


The new policies, plus pressure from the Byrnes organization, 
have greatly strengthened the hands of the faction in the OPA 
which represents the Leon Henderson school of thought on price 
control. This means that somewhat firmer practices can be ex- 
pected. 


The new Office of War Mobilization, on the surface, is a 
typical F.D-R. solution to a tough problem: creation of a new 
top agency (see page 29). But the reshuffle is indicative of deeper 
Administration motives. 


Actually, the new executive order merely legalizes the job 
James F. Byrnes has been doing—that of executive vice presi- 
dent of the U.S in charge of the domestic front. He now has 
formal authority to relieve the President of as many non-military 
war problems as possible. 


Beneath the surface, the creation of the new setup was an- 
other move toward patching up the differences between the Ad- 
ministration and Congress. This form of organization of the do- 


mestic front has been recommended repeatedly by Congressional 
committees, and a similar plan is embodied in a pending bill. 


Another move in the same direction was the appointment 
of former Rep. Fred M. Vinson to Byrnes’s old job of economic 
stabilizer. This is important in view of the forthcoming Ad- 
ministration attempts to get Congress to change its mind and 
vote funds for food price subsidies. 


‘But, don’t look for immediate relief from such home-front 


headaches as the high cost of living, food and gasoline shortages, 
strikes, and the like. 


The anti-inflation fighters will soon open a new front even 
though the present line against price and wage rises is wavering 
badly. The new campaign will be for higher taxes to drain off 
some of the excess income which tends to push upward the prices 
of scarce merchandise. 


The Treasury would like to collect about half of the $87,000,- 
000,000 war expenditures (for 1943) in taxes, instead of only 
about a third of that amount to be collected at the present rate. 
Note that the $16,000,000,000 additional taxes and savings asked 
by the President early this year now is referred to by the Treas- 
ury simply as $16,000,000,000 tazes. ; 


Some form of spending tax, which would make an extra levy 
on that portion of income spent, probably will be pushed by the 
Treasury again to encourage saving and bond sales. 


Congress is far from enthusiastic about the prospect. There is 
little disposition to levy more taxes, particularly in view of the 
fact that the 20% withholding tax under pay-as-you-go will 
probably take effect July 1. The legislators are inclined to look 
more favorably upon a sales tax than the Treasury’s expenditure 
tax plan. 


Forced saving, as a means of drying up some of the excess buy- 
ing power, probably is out for a long time. Success of the volun- 
tary methods of the last bond drive, coupled with Henry Mor- 
genthau’s fear that compulsion might actually reduce bond 
buying, are factors. 


¢ 

Tie wave of rank-and-file labor unrest (see page 62) is 
likely to result in more disturbances. Some labor men see in it 
a regional pattern similar to that of the great wave of sitdowns 
and strikes in the mid-1930s which tied up plants at Akron, 
Toledo, Canton, and Detroit. ~ 


Dissatisfaction over soaring prices is one reason for the unrest. 
But the immediate action appears to be based on John L. Lewis’s 
fight. for the miners which has convinced a good many rank-and- 
filers that their leaders have been lax in allowing wages to be 
held down while prices got out of hand. 


The War Labor Board’s situation is precarious. The Presi- 
dent saved it from disaster last week by ordering the rubber 
workers back to the plants and ending the strike which was di- 
rected at the WLB more than at the employers. The board is 
faced with the problem of appeasing workers in such cases with- 
out breaking the President’s anti-inflation line. 


Some farsighted labor leaders worry over the effect the strike 
epidemic is having upon the armed forces. They fear that union 
unpopularity, already strong among soldiers and sailors who feel 
home-front workers should back up their efforts, will carry over 
into the postwar period. 








When the War 
is Over eee 


Boots Self-Locking Nuts will have 
even more widespread useful- 
ness. Today, they are used in.a 
variety of applications, includir 
all types of AIRCRAFT, AUTO HEAD- 
LIGHTS, RADIO CONDENSERS, etc. To- 
morrow, they will lengthen the life 
of your AUTOMOBILE, BICYCLE, WASH- 
ING MACHINE, VACUUM CLEANER, 
ELECTRIC REFRIGERATOR, and many 
other household appliances, 
as well as industrial, farm, and 
office machinery. Boots Nuts pro- 
vide positive protection of per- 
manent fastening wherever vibra- 
tion, corrosion, or temperature 
are factors. 


200 Rounds May Spell the Difference 


Boots all-metal, self-locking nuts are lighter than ordinary 
nuts. Their use on heavy bombers saves more than sixty 
pounds of precious weight—a saving which can be turned 
into sixty pounds of fire-power, or about 200 rounds of .50 
calibre machine gun ammunition. And those 200 rounds 
may easily mean the difference between “all our aircraft 
returned safely” and “one of our aircraft is missing.” 


All types of U. S. planes are protected with Boots Nuts. 
Not only are these nuts lighter, but they literally ‘outlast 
the plane.” Furthermore Boots Nuts cut repair and main- 
tenance time and have great reusability. They meet the 
exacting requirements of all government agencies. 


“They Fly With Their Boots On — Lighter!” 


BOOTS AIRCRAFT NUT CORPORATION * GENERAL OFFICES, NEW CANAAN, CONNECTICUT 








These pictures 
show the meaning of 


SIGHT FOR 
VICTORY 


Today in thousands of war plants 
- careful attention to seeing con- 
ditions is helping to speed pro- 
duction, reduce spoilage, prevent 
accidents. Many little things can 
be done to correct lighting faults 
and make it easier to see—espe- 
cially on the night shift. 


In order that all of the fighting war plants of 

America may get the utmost production benefits 

from their present lighting, a nation-wide “Sight 

for Victory” check-up has been planned for the 

month of June. General Electric is glad to coop- 

. ; a : . : wane erate with other members of the Lighting Indus- 

Me ie ke cdkitfeane Ne cadloaaneeor a my ee try in this effort to help production men check 
their lighting. 5 


Get Your Copy of New Book 
SIGHT FOR VICTORY 


Some day soon a lighting man plans to bring you a 
new manual entitled “SIGHT FOR VICTORY”, 
published by the National Better Light-Better Sight 
Bureau. It tells clearly and simply how to recognize 
and correct lighting bottlenecks in your plant with 
the minimum use of critical materials or man-power. 


The manual includes a useful Light-Sight check sheet 
for your convenience. If that lighting man fails to 
reach you, you can still get your copy by phoning 
your nearest G-E lamp office. Or ask your G-E lamp 
supplier or local Electric Service Company. General 
Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


G-E MAZDA 
LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Same workman . . . same machine. But with improved seeing conditions he is relaxed Tune in the G-E MAZDA lamp radio ieee Rewdlany 10 9 
sod comfortable. This means speedier prodaction, less spoilage, fewer accidents (Eastern War Time) Ne 
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Mounting Air Blows at Italy 


Arouse New Invasion Rumors 


Sardinia and Sicily Suffer 
as Allies Keep Raining Bombs 
to Knock Out Axis Airfields 


It was open season again for second- 
front rumors. The biggest flurry took place 
in London, where some highly unofficial 
sources predicted that an Allied invasion 
of the Continent was “imminent.” The 
Axis chimed in with its customary stories 
of the mustering of great Allied troop 
transport fleets at Gibraltar and the move- 
ment of Allied warships eastward into the 
Mediterranean. 

The most jittery country was Italy, the 
target of a furious air assault and the like- 
liest place for an Allied land invasion. Al- 
ready, Fascist war communiqués had _be- 
gun reporting Axis bombing raids against 
“mezzi di sbarco”—landing boats, allegedly 
concentrated at Bizerte and Tunis, across 
the Sicily Strait. One Rome commentator 
asserted that the Allies intended to “in- 
vade Italy with thousands of barges full 
of Marines under an enormous air um- 
brella.” 

The Fascists were still full of fight, to 
hear them tell it. It was reported that at 
a secret meeting with his chiefs Mussolini 
ordered the dispatch of reinforcements to 
Sardinia and Sicily for a last-ditch defense 
of those islands. Italian commentators 
scorned a new suggestion by Prime Minis- 
ter Churchill, made at the close of his 
Washington talks with President Roose- 
velt (see page 42), that Italy throw her- 
self on the justice of the Allies and quit 
fighting. 

Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden echoed 
Churchill’s remark 24 hours later in a 
statement aimed at countering Axis propa- 
ganda designed to stop the bombing as- 
sault against Italy on humanitarian 
grounds. Eden declared the Allies would 
fight Italy with all their resources so “long 
as Italy fights Hitler’s war,” and added: 
“It was Mussolini who asked Hitler for 
the privilege of sharing in the bombing of 
London. We have not forgotten that.” 
__Eden’s remarks were underlined by the 


steadily rising power of the Allied air 
blows that had already caused large sec- 
tions of the populations of Sardinia, Sicily, 
and Southern Italy to evacuate northward 
through the countryside, toward Rome. 
And the bombing tempo reached new 
heights as big fleets comprising scores of 
four-engined Allied bombers roared over 
vital targets, while swarms of smaller 
planes kept up a steady hammering of 
these and other objectives. 

These raids have been carried out in a 
manner which fell logically into an invasion 
pattern. Under this, the primary aim was 
to smash the enemy’s airfields and thus 
hamper his air retaliation. That was the 


. foreshadowed the pattern of Mediterranean invasion 
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purpose of last week’s heavy raids against 
such targets as airfields at Pantelleria, 
Decimomannu in Sardinia, and Comiso in 
Sicily (see map, page 19). 

Next after airfields came communica- 
tions and ports as important targets. These 
objectives accounted for some of - the 

~- heaviest raids, carried out against Messina 
on the northeastern tip of Sicily, and San 
Giovanni and Reggio Calabria, the two 
towns on the tip of the Italian “toe” which 
have vital rail ferry connections with 
Messina. In a single day Messina was 
twice attacked by heavy bombers—first 
by 90 Flying Fortresses from the North 
African Command and then by 50 Libera- 
tors of the Middle East Command, which 
dropped a total of some 400 bombs, which 
did extremely heavy damage to ferry 
slips, railroad yards, and surrounding 
targets. : 

But the heavy bombers, supported by 
Mitchell and Marauder medium bombers 
and numerous Lightning and Warhawk 

. fighters frequently operating as light bomb- 
ers, also blanketed almost all the impor- 
tant ports of Sardinia and Sicily with 
medium-scale attacks that aimed at ware- 
houses, docks, ships, and powerhouses. 
These forays were interspersed with nu- 
merous raids on miseellaneous targets, and 
included a successful assault by Lightnings 
against the 197-foot-high Tirso Dam but- 
tressing Lake Tirso in Central Sardinia 
and providing power for a great part of the 
island. 

The most spectacular raid occurred on 
May 29. Despite bad weather, nearly 100 
Fortresses battered the harbor, oil refinery, 








and three ships at Leghorn, 200 miles north 
of Rome, in one of the longest round trips 
made from North Africa—about 1,000 
miles. In another big foray, more than 100 
Flying Fortresses battered Naples harbor 
and two nearby airfields. 

Axis air resistance against the widespread 
raids was spotty but sometimes fierce. But 
Allied fliers continued to come out best in 
the dogfights. One typical eighteen-minute 
battle between an Allied flight of Maraud- 
ers escorted by Warhawks and an Axis 
force of 30 Messerschmitt 109s and Macchi 
202s resulted in destruction of thirteen 
enemy planes, against the loss of only one 
Warhawk, whose pilot was rescued from 
the sea. 


Rendezvous! 


How the Air-Control Center 
Plans Aerial Blasts at Italy 


The following account of a mountainside 
view of a day of Allied air operations over 
the Mediterranean was sent by Merrill 
Mueller, NEwswEeEK war correspondent in 
North Africa. 


This is the “rendezvous point”—the 
center that acts as the control station for 
Allied aircraft operating over Sardinia, 
Pantelleria, and Sicily. 

If you lived on any of these three is- 
lands, you’d cringe for shelter under the 
rain of bombs and wonder how Allied Air 
Headquarters avoid traffic jams and con- 
fusion in blanketing so many different but 


densely packed targets with vast forma- 
tions. of aircraft, operating in individual 
raids or “free lancing’—and all as one 
huge air offensive. 

The answers are not simple, but they 
reveal that long-range and thorough plan- 
ning goes into every phase of air opera- 
tions under Air Chief Marshal Tedder, 
Generals Spaatz and Doolittle, and Air 
Vice Marshal Coningham. The air opera- 
tions detailed in current communiqués 
were actually planned last April. Opera- 


‘ tions being planned today will develop in 


late summer. 


Pattern: Tedder believes in the pol- 
icy of first winning the battle in the air, 
and then concentrating his forces to sup- 
port a battle on the ground or at sea. He’s 
proved its merits. In this case, to continue 
operations after the enemy collapse in Tu- 
nisia, he first needed information about 
how the Axis would dispose its air force. 
He got it from (1) shipping sweeps 
throughout the Mediterranean, (2) fighter 
patrols, (3) weather reconnaissance, (4) 
photo reconnaissance, (5) fighter offensive 
sweeps, (6) bombing missions, (7) naval 
operations, and (8) intelligence reports. 
Then he determined an attacking pattern, 
mixing strategic targets as objectives with 
missions simultaneously operating against 
such tactical targets as enemy plane con- 
centrations, airdromes, anti-aircraft de- 
fenses, and fighter patrols. 

With objectives selected for round-the- 
clock bombing, next came the necessity for 
a “table of organization” of bomber and 
fighter bomber squadrons available, and 
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Journey’s End in Tunisia: For one German solaier it meant this sprawling posture of death behind a six-barrel mortar .. . 
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each squadron’s place in the scheme of op- 
erations, so as properly to mix methods of 
attack, weight, and types of bomb loads. 

With so many squadrons available—and 
enemy targets so close that a great use of 
fighter bombers is possible—it’s a simple 
matter to keep a daily average of 100 
planes operating around enemy territory 
throughout daylight, or approximately a 
couple of hundred total sorties daily, 
which frequently rise close to 500. But 


these impressive figures are only part of 


what a full-scale aerial blitz will mean 
when full weight of the Allied air forces is 
thrown into the campaign. 


Bees: At “rendezvous point” atop one 
of the innumerable Atlas Mountain peaks 
under the intense steel-blue sky, you see 
for miles along the various valleys where 
scores of Allied air bases are preparing air- 
craft for the day’s missions. Dark specks 
begin to rise sharply out of the valleys. 
Then 30 Marauders circle overhead, climb- 
ing and waiting for 24 bomb-carrying 
Warhawks doing double duty as bombers 
and escort. The little black bees are shad- 
owed against the fleecy clouds, but almost 
before you realize it they have flanked the 
bombers, and the whole mass of 54 planes 
turns eastward toward Pantelleria. Then 
52 Lightnings hiss and roar overhead, 
some carrying bombs instead of extra fuel 
tanks. Tedder has mixed a large free-lanc- 
ing formation in today’s raid, and the 
sleek, deadly fighters race low toward 
Sicily. 

Soon a crescendo of sound echoes back 
from the mountain sides to the high sky, 











where the sun glints on wings and cock- 
pit covers of 70-odd Fortresses bound for 
Sardinia. Above them, ahead of them, on 
both sides, and below, Lightnings wind 
back and forth toward the bombers. 

Long before the Fortresses return, there 
are new formations in the sky, this time 
a real mélange of equipment totaling some 
60 planes. Mostly B-25 Mitchell bombers, 
they have mixed with Warhawks and 
Lightnings for escort, with all the War- 
hawks carrying additional bombs that can 
be easily released when the Warhawks 
spar with enemy fighters. All over the sky, 
but gradually forming up, they thunder 
toward Sicily, while immediately behind 
them another free-lance mission of Light- 
nings comes loping out of their bases en 
route to Sardinia. Although you don’t see 
them you know the final mission on the 
“table of organization” goes to a War- 
hawk squadron bound for Pantelleria. 
Thereafter, it’s dusk-to-dawn missions for 
reconnaissance planes. 

That’s how it goes, day in, day out, and 
every night, and fitted into this pattern 
are additional operations of hundreds of 
convoys, harbor patrols, and night-fighter 
missions catching lone enemy raiders. An 
even more important point, which is em- 
phasized by the absences from the above 
report, is the fact that there are dozens 
of squadrons of other types of bombers— 
Bostons, Marylands, Bisleys, Hurribomb- 
ers, Spit bombers, Liberators, Halifaxes— 
all of which are part of Tedder’s com- 
mand, and all of which are ready to throw 
in their punches when they are called 
upon. 
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North African Losses 


Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson last 
week announced that, beginning with 
landing operations on Nov. 8 and extend- 


‘ ing through the end of fighting on May 15, 


losses in North Africa totaled 18,558— 
2,184 killed, 9,437 wounded, and 6,937 
missing. As a yardstick, American mili- 
tary casualties in the last war were: 126,- 
000 killed; 234,300 wounded, and 4,500 
missing—a total of 364,800. 


The Kuban Bridgehead 


By this time last year, the Russian of- 
fensive in the Ukraine was in full swing. 
and the Red Army was pounding toward 
Kharkov. The Germans were fighting to 
maintain their positions and at the same 
time complete their preparations for the 
great drives that eventually carried them 
to Stalingrad and the Caucasus. 

Last week the whole great Russian front, 
from Leningrad to the Black Sea, still had 
not roused from the torpor induced by the 
spring thaws—except on the Kuban sector 
of the Caucasus. There the fierce seesaw 
battle went on, with the Germans an- 
nouncing a Soviet break-through and then 
proclaiming that they had closed the 
breach. One reason for the stubbornness 
of the Russian offensive im this region and 
the Nazi defense lay in the fact that by 
holding their bridgehead the Germans are 
effectively guarding the Crimea with 
smaller numbers of troops than if they had 
that peninsula alone to defend. By con- 
tinuing to hold the Kuban they also in- 
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... while for a brass band captured intact it took the form of a concert behind barbed wire for fellow prisoners 
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sured themselves, in part, against Soviet 


landing attempts in the Crimea. 

One significant feature of the spring lull 
on the ground has been the activity of the 
Red Air Force. It launched heavy attacks 


against German airfields and bases to the 


rear. The pattern of this action was much 
the same as that of the Allies in the Medi- 
terranean and may be useful for either 
breaking up an enemy offensive or prepar- 
ing the ground for an attack. 


Sneak by the Japs 


General MacArthur’s airmen thought 
that Lae, the important Japanese base on 
the northeastern shore of New Guinea, 
had about been bombed out. Ever since its 
occupation by Jap troops on Jan. 25, 1942, 
the native village with its big airdrome, 
hangars, and workshops, had been their 
special target. They had made up their 
minds to blockade and deplete the Japa- 
nese garrison until the day when its weak- 
ened defenses would be overrun by Allied 
ground troops. Two months ago, they 
thought they had succeeded. 

Then wild tropical storms and great 
thunderheads stood guard over the New 
Guinea coast, cutting Allied air activity to 
reconnaissance and limiting even that. 
When the weather cleared, the Americans 
and Aussies in their sweeps over Lae were 
surprised to encounter intensified anti-air- 
craft fire. On the ground, the Japanese 
were busy, too; and operations were 
spotted in the Markham valley, west of 
Lae. Sometime during the cover of the 
bad weather, Lae had been reinforced. 

Since the convoy of 22 ships bound for 
Lae were destroyed completely by Allied 
bombers in the Bismarck Sea battle in 
March, the Japanese have been chary 
about risking ships for that purpose. In- 
stead, the Japs used hundreds of barges 
and latakois (native canoes). On May 23, 
Allied fliers caught a fleet of these small 
craft near Salamaua and destroyed 40 in 
one raid. 

Last week bomb-scarred Lae got the 
heaviest pounding of the war. More than 
28 tons of bombs attested to the deter- 
mination of the pilots to disorganize the 
enemy position before the Japanese on Lae 
could capitalize on the augmented strength 
they may have recently received. 


The Rugged PBY’s 


The following story was sent by Wil- 
liam W. .Boddie, NEWSWEEK war corre- 
spondent in the South Pacific. 


“Sighted aircraft carrier. Am_ trailing 
same. Please notify next of kin.” 

That is what PBY Catalina patrol- 
bomber pilots say was the last message 
one of them radioed during the Battle of 
Midway. And out here there isa favorite 
song on the realities of aerial war which 
contains this line: “I’m too young to die 
in a goddam PBY.” 

But the days have passed when the 
PBY’s were used for everything, includ- 


ing torpedo planes, dive bombers, and 
fighters. Appropriate planes for those jobs 
are now in the Pacific, and the Catalinas 
are now flying the missions for which they 
were intended. Thus employed, they are 
reaping the dividends with what has turned 
out to be a better than adequate safety 
margin. One squadron, for instance, has 
operated from Guadalcanal for weeks with- 
out losing a single plane to Japanese fire. 

The PBY is a patrol bomber and noth- 
ing else. It is large, slow, and lacks alti- 
tude. In the early war days some pilots 
tried to slug it out with the Japanese 
fighters but did not have much of a chance. 
Now when they sight Zeros they tear 
down to about 125 feet above the water 
and run like ducks. Some pilots maintain 
the hulls should be clipping the waves and 
the slipstreams creating a wake in the 
water. The Zeros cannot make much prog- 
ress in such a situation because they re- 
quire maneuvering space. The PBY’s rare- 
ly encounter Japanese planes now because 
they are used mostly for the rescue of 
stranded airmen. They operate in the day- 
time and have fighter escorts for protection. 

But the Catalinas cash in on the night 
missions which raise general hell in the 
Solomons. They range over the J. Osi- 
tions, having a wonderful time. They peak 
in conjunction with the task forces which 
shell the Japanese installations, carrying 
spotters from the task forces who radio 
the range corrections as the shells plunk 
in. The PBY’s also come over late at night 
and drop four 500-pound daisy-cutter anti- 
personnel bombs over varying periods just 
to keep the Japs from sleeping. 

Though not discounting the hazards of 
their job, the truck drivers, as the fighter- 


pilots tag them, would rather fly the PBY 
than any other plane. It has their faith and 
affection. They pity the Fortress and Lib- 
erator pilots and say their jobs are too 
dangerous. 

Out here in the Pacific the Navy has a 
word which, depending on the inflection, 
can mean anything. That word is rugged. 
PBY pilots say their planes are rugged. 
Other naval pilots say the truck drivers 
are plenty rugged, too. 


Ruhr and Ruin 


Allied Airmen Are Pounding 
Rich German Region to Dust 


It was just one year ago that the RAF 
made its great 1,000-plane raid on Cologne. 
That was really the action that opened the 
period of super raids on Europe and pitted 
the Allied air forces against German indus- 
try. By last week the battle was fully 
joined. On one side were the great four- 
motored bomber fleets of the British and 
the Americans. On the other were the 
squadrons of Nazi day and night fighters, 
the thousands of batteries of anti-aircraft 
guns, the intricate organization of civilian 
air-raid defenses. The objective that the 
Allies were attacking and the Germans de- 
fending was nothing less than the economic 
structure of the second mightiest industrial 
power in the world. 


Blows: Heavy blows in the battle 
were struck last week. One fell on Diissel- 
dorf when RAF night bombers dropped 
about 1,500 tons of high explosives on that 
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Arrow Bomb: This curious Nazi contrivance was captured during the 
climactic fighting in Tunisia. It is a bomb thrower, evidently made of a 37- 
millimeter gun. The perforated shaft with the fins and the bomb attached to 
the end is slipped over the gun barrel. It is fired with a blank 37-millimeter 
cartridge. Although the bomb lacks range, velocity, and penetrating power, 


it might de-tread a tank. 
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center of industry even as the Nazis rushed 
special repair crews and rescue trains to 
the ruins in nearby Dortmund caused by 
the May 23 raid—the heaviest in history. 
Another hit on Essen, already flattened in 
large areas by 50-odd previous attacks. 
And on Sunday night a very powerful 
force of bombers struck at Elberfeld and 
Barmen, the twin cities that together form 
the industrial region known as Wuppertal. 
Dortmund, Diisseldorf, Essen, Wuppertal 


—such a succession of raids, all of them . 


extremely heavy, constituted a record for 
sustained attack against cities in the same 
region. 

Nearly every week the Allied air forces 
make some such record in this bombing of 
Europe, and last week it was also the turn 
of the United States Eighth Air Force to 
set up a new one. On Saturday, the largest 
number of American day bombers ever to 
operate rose from their British bases and 
winged over France, They made three 
powerful attacks—one on submarine in- 
stallations at St. Nazaire, one on La Pal- 
lice, a port farther. down the French At- 
lantic coast, and one on railway yards at 
Rennes in Normandy. Thirteen bombers 
were lost, but a large number of German 
fighters were shot down. 


Industry: The Allied air assault is 
greatly dispersed and is directed against 
many different kinds of economic targets. 
Sometimes single factories are attacked in 
order to disrupt a complicated industrial 
process. A good example of this was the 
dusk «attack last spring by twelve Lan- 
easter heavy bombers on the marine en- 
gine works in Augsburg. Another was a 
raid last week by Mosquito fast bombers 
on the Zeiss optical works and the Schott 
Genosen optical glass factory at Jena, in 





the heart of the Reich, south of Berlin. 
Such raids do not destroy the factory but 
they interrupt production. 

Other raids are conducted with the idea 
of actually destroying the industrial ob- 
jective. Such was the assault American 
planes made on the Focke-Wulf factory 
at Bremen last month. In this case the 
damage was complete and permanent. The 
Germans apparently stopped all work in 
the factory and made no attempt to re- 
pair it. 

Increasingly, the Germans are similarly 
being forced to abandon many other indus- 
trial targets within range of Allied air 
power. They are moving all that they can 
into Eastern and Southern Europe. For 
example, some Nazi plane factories have 
been transferred to Yugoslavia, close to 
sources of bauxite, from which aluminum 
is extracted. Other plants have even moved 
to Rumania, while Vienna has developed 
into a great heavy industry center. 

Possibly the most immediately punish- 
ing blows which fall on German economy 
are those struck against transport—the 
weakest link in the Reich’s economic 
structure. Trains are attacked by fight- 
ers; stations are blown up and yards 
smashed by mass night raids. The Ger- 
man transport system is showing the 
strain, although it is far from collapse 
as yet. 


Goal: But the ultimate in this strug- 
gle of the plane to batter an economic 
system is the great raid at night con- 
ducted by hundreds of four-motored 
planes. It is not generally aimed at single 
factories but at an entire city. The aim 
is to knock out that city as a social and in- 
dustrial organism. The night raid, as or- 
ganized by the RAF, is probably the 
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Newsweek—Fore 


Valley of death: The aim of the RAF was to knock out the greatest industrial concentration in the world 


cheapest and quickest way to accomplish 
this. And the big bombers have already 
proved their ability to put a good-sized 
town out of commission temporarily al- 
though not permanently. 

The RAF, however, now has a bigger 
goal than just knocking out a single city. 
It aims at wrecking an entire region as 
the Ruhr,—which in effect ‘includes cities 
such as Diisseldorf although they are not 
actually, but probably the most concen- 
trated heavy industry area of comparable 
size in the world. The process is well under 
way already and all four of the big RAF 
raids of last week were on Ruhr cities. 
On whether the British can succeed or 
not will depend much of the development 
of air warfare. 


Ruhr: The target the British have 
chosen is a narrow land of: valleys ex- 
tending from the Rhine some 40 miles to 
the foothills on the east. Down its center 
runs the Ruhr River. Its grimy cities 
jostle one another for factory room. And 
in the earth underneath lies: one of the 
richest coal fields in the world. 

That is why the Nazis can’t move the 
Ruhr in the same way that they switch 
plane factories. Of the total German pro- 
duction of 186,000,000 tons of hard coal 
in 1938, no less than 127,000,000 tons 
came from that 10- by 40-mile Rhenish- 
Westphalia belt that underlies the Ruhr. 
This is the coal that feeds the great blast 
furnaces of the dirty towns and enabled 
the Ruhr in 1938 to produce 16,000,000 
of the 23,000,000 tons of steel that the 
Reich turned out. 

And the coal is the reason why heavy 
industry first sprang up in the Ruhr Val- 
ley more than a century ago. It was in 
1810 that Matthias Stinnes founded his 
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coal company in what was then the little 
town of Miilheim. It grew until old Mat- 
thias’s grandson, Hugo Stinnes, was able 
to inflate it into an industrial giant just 
after the last war. 

Likewise, in 1818 Friedrich Krupp 
erected his first office in Essen. The little 
slate-gray house still stands next to the 
206-foot tower of the administration 
building of the modern Krupp plant—or 
at least it did before the British raids 
started. 

The towns of the Ruhr, like Essen, are 
nearly all of them products of the indus- ° 
trial growth of the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries. Essen in 1803 had only 
3,480 inhabitants. Today it has a popula- 
tion of about a half million. Its life re- 
volved around the gigantic Krupp works 
before almost all production in them was 
stopped by British raids of the last few 
months, Essen is probably the. worst hit 
of the Ruhr towns and the best example 
of mass area bombing. 

Besides Essen, the most important 
Ruhr cities are Dortmund and Diissel- 
dorf. With a population of 550,000, Dort- 
mund is the greatest coal-mining center 
in the Ruhr Valley and also has steel 
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works and synthetic oil plants. It was 
very badly damaged during the record- 
breaking British raid. 

Diisseldorf is the headquarters for one 
of Germany’s greatest armament firms, 
that of Rheinmetall-Borsig. This was the 
sole company allowed to make naval 
ordnance during the post-Versailles peri- 
od of German disarmament and an offi- 
cial recently boasted that it had secretly 
made plans for resuming large-scale mu- 
nitions production. | 

Few people outside Germany have ever 
heard of the smaller cities of the Ruhr. 
But each one of them is a large industrial 
center. There is Gelsenkirchen, with a 
population of more than 400,000 and steel 
works, coal mines, and some of the most 
important synthetic-oil installations in the 
Reich. There is Hamborn with 125,000 in- 
habitants and the great Thyssen steel 
works. There is Duisburg with 270,000 
population and the largest inland harbor 
in Europe. And there is the Wuppertal, 
the narrow industrial valley where more 
than 300,000 people live in Elberfeld and 
Barmen and work in textile mills and the 
great chemical plants of I. G. Farben. 

All these cities are connected by what 
may be the densest railway network in 


‘the world. It is so complicated that the 


French were unable to run it when they 
occupied the Ruhr from 1928 to 1925. 
Furthermore an elaborate power grid pro- 
vides energy for the region. Inland water- 
ways also carry much of the heavy goods 
of the Ruhr while the Rhine-Herne canal 
connects it with the rest of the waterways 
system of Germany and Central Europe. 
Much damage was done to this system by 
the British raids on the Méhne and Eder 
dams three weeks ago while Ruhr indus- 
tries were also deprived of badly needed 
power by flood damage. 

Thus in the Ruhr the RAF has the per- 
fect “target for tonight.” It is close enough 
to enable bombers to carry really heavy 
loads. 
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How Navy Trains Its F ledgling Fliers: 
‘A Story of Fighting Men and Machines 


This is another report by Roland C. 
Gask, Assistant Editor of the Fighting 
Fronts department, who has been covering 
the training and preparation of American 
forces for combat. 


The American Navy that dealt the 
knockdown blows to Japan’s fleet at Mid- 
way, the Coral Sea, and Santa Cruz is 
today slowly but surely building up the 
airpower needed to administer a knock- 
out. It is doing this by equipping itself 
with new and powerful planes, by keep- 
ing well ahead of the Japanese in air-com- 
bat tactics, and by turning out thousands 
of case-hardened specialized pilots. That 
was the picture that emerged inescapably 
from a visit correspondents made last week 
to some of the Navy’s huge air training 
stations. 


Planes: Having already whipped the. 


Japs with the sturdy little Grumman 
Wildcat, chiefly by using superior tactics 
and pilots to overcome the Zero’s advan- 
tages in speed and maneuverability, the 
Navy is now getting into action with 
fighters measuring up to its new specifica- 
tions—engine power almost double the 
Wildcat’s, firepower and cruising range 
increased by some 50 per cent, and speed 
in the 400-mile-an-hour class. Super- 
charged so as to be able to operate in the 
highest combat altitudes (up to 35,000 
feet), the first of these 2,000-horsepower 
craft, the Chance-Vought Corsair, has al- 
ready made its mark in combat with secret 
armament that probably amounts to at 
least six .50-caliber machine guns. 

But if the Navy’s fighter prowess has 
soared, so has the potential fighting cali- 
ber of its dive bombers. Although in this 


category the fleet is still relying almost en- 
tirely on the TBD—the Douglas Dauntless 
that played a major role in smashing To- 
kyo’s carrier fleet—this excellent but rela- 
tively old and slow plane is being crowded 
toward the brink of obsolescence by the 
new Curtiss Helldiver and Brewster Buc- 
caneer. In terms of bomb load both have 
far greater destructive qualities than the 
Dauntless, as well as greater engine pow- 
er, range, and speed. So far, the difficul- 
ties frequently met in shifting big planes 
from the initial production to the opera- 
tional stage have kept these craft from 
going into action. But they may get into 
combat some time this year. And even 
now there are more powerful dive bombers 
which are in the advanced development 
stage. 

The Navy is also forging ahead with the 
newest branch of its airpower—land- 
based bombers, including high-powered 
twin-engined craft with speeds approach- 
ing the fighter class. In this category it is 
already operating a number of PBJ’s, 
which are the Navy version of the Army 
Mitchells, and Vega Venturas, called PV- 
1s. Soon it will begin to receive another 
ace twin-engined land craft—the Douglas 
BD—the Army’s Havoc. 

As well as for other jobs, these planes 
are needed to put a sharper sting into 
submarine hunting. Causing this need is 
the great agility of the modern U-boat— 
it can dive in about 23 seconds and be 
safely out of depth-bombing range in an- 
other 30. Thus after spotting a surfaced 
sub, sometimes as far as 15 miles away, a 
patrol bomber frequently has less than a 
minute to get to the spot and carry out 
an effective attack—something far beyond 
the capacity of such craft as the gallant 








Official U. 8. Coast Guard photos 
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but lumbering PBY (the Consolidated 
Catalina) . 

Finally, the Navy is getting an increas- 
ing number of four-engined PB4Y’s, its 
equivalent of the Army Liberator. These 
it intends to use primarily not as high- 
level bombers but as offensive scouts hav- 
ing all the range, speed, and firepower to 
enable them to spot an enemy fleet and 
stay with it long enough to radio back 
the news. Had scouts like these been 
available, many Navy officers believe, 
they would have proved invaluable in 
such battles as Midway, where the fleet 
had to use small, lightly armed recon- 
naissance craft that were easy prey for 
the Japs. 

However, while the Navy still holds 
that horizontal bombing is ineffective 
against highly maneuverable targets like 
warships, it is not overlooking the PBY’s 
high-level bombing capacity for special 
missions, such as attacking heavily de- 
fended dock installations. And for the 
first time the Navy has begun to train a 
small number of specialized bombardiers 
for multi-engined aircraft at its Air Opera- 
tional Training center at Jacksonville, Fla. 


Tactics: The Navy long ago proved 
its farsightedness in fighter-plane tactics 
by concentrating on “deflection firing” for 
fixed weapons like wing guns—an attack 
system calling for precision firing of the 


highest order. Now being rapidly copied - 


by the Japs and studied by the RAF 
under the name of “angle-off” firing, this 
method aims at hitting an opponent at an 
angle, even at right angles, instead of us- 
ing the orthodox catch-him-on-the-tail at- 
tack. 

Intended primarily for use against 
bombers, deflection firing utilizes such dar- 
ing tactics as an overhead overtaking ap- 
proach from the rear, followed by a div- 
ing attack in front of the target. It also 
comes into play in an attack on the tail 
of a fighter, since deflection firing can be 
used if the target should suddenly dart off 
its course. 

Another attack method being taken up 
by the Navy is “skip bombing,” the tac- 
tics also known as masthead or minimum- 
level bombing that the Army first used 
with outstanding success in the Battle of 
the Bismarck Sea last March. Employing 
such planes as the PBJ and PV-1, which 
are fast, well armed, and capable of carry- 
ing heavy bomb loads, the Navy is now 
carrying out experimental training in this 
at Jacksonville. 

However, so very experimental is this 
work .that some Navy officers still hold 
divergent views on whether it is better to 
aim the bomb short and let it actually 
ricochet or skip off the water against the 
target or seek for a hit by a “diving” 
bomb beneath the water line, as practiced 
by the Army (Newsweek, April 19). In 
any case, the Navy believes that this low- 
level bombing should be undertaken only 
against such targets as transports and 
supply ships and not against highly de- 
fended combat craft unless accompanied 


simultaneously by a dive-bombing attack. 
In the Bismarck Sea battle, where skip 
bombing was used with deadly effect, there 


_ was no dive bombing but there was a co-" 


ordinated low- and high-level attack. 

The Navy also is paying plenty of at- 
tention to glide bombing, or attacking at 
a relatively shallow angle of from 45 to 60 
degrees, as compared with the 70-80 degree 
angles ordinarily used in Navy dive-bomb- 
ing—a much more vertical dive than Stu- 
kas ever practiced. In glide bombing, as in 
dive attacks, the planes come down under 
full power with wing flaps open to brake 
them and give them some maneuverability 
for evasive tactics against ack-ack even 
during the dive. 

However, glide bombing is not as de- 
structive as dive bombing, although it per- 
mits a lower approach to the target, with 
a shallower pull-out. But the bomber’s aim 
is less accurate and the plane more vulner- 
able to ack-ack. As a result, the Navy 
teaches its dive bombers to glide bomb 
only when ceilings are so low that true 
dives are impossible. Nevertheless it is 
making the most of the unexpected glide- 
bombing qualities of the TBF (Grumman 
Avenger) torpedo bomber—one of the few 
craft outside of dive bombers able to with- 
stand the stresses of power dives. 


Men: But if planes are subjected by 
modern combat to immense stresses, so are 
the boys who fly them. That fact has al- 
ready caused some fundamental changes 
in Navy pilot training. One was the in- 
clusion since last January of a brand-new 
leg in the sixteen-month training course. 
Called Pre-flight School, it is designed to 
subject pilot cadets—drawn mostly from 
17-year-old high-school students accepted 
before they reach draft age—to the tough- 
est physical training ever given any fight- 
ing man. 

As demonstrated last week at the Pre- 
flight School at Chapel Hill, N.C., on the 
beautiful University of North Carolina 
campus, and duplicated at four other pre- 
flight schools throughout the country, the 
three-month course is staggering. Besides 
their academic work in mathematics, na- 
val history, and other subjects, students 
spend mornings taking ten lessons in nine 
athletics ranging from football and wres- 
tling to hand-to-hand combat and twenty 
lessons in swimming. In the afternoons 
they have military drill followed by two 
hours of intensive competitive sports. 
They also make 12- to 16-mile hikes and 
repeatedly run over a 640-yard obstacle 
course with 27 obstacles. 

This training is attuned directly to the 
needs of air combat—for instance, football 
teaches eye and ear coordination and 
wrestling inures the men to bodily strain. 
It also shows up weaklings. In typical re- 
cent cases, one student was washed out be- 
cause he showed lack of an aggressive 
fight-back spirit in boxing; another fell out 
because although he could swim he was 
afraid to do it in deep water. 

The same thoroughness goes into all 
phases of Navy flying training. This in- 


cludes elaborate instruction in the use of 
oxygen, demonstrated at Pensacola in 
low-pressure chambers simulating high al- 
titudes. And the free-gunnery courses, 
given chiefly to enlisted men who become 
the Navy’s air gunners, involve firing tur- 
ret-mounted machine guns from fast-mov- 
ing trucks against mobile targets. 

But probably the biggest advances in 
pilot training have come from the Navy’s . 
decision to train its pilots as specialists in 
one type of plane instead of several types 
as previously, and from its establishment 
a year ago of the Air Operational Train- 
ing Command at Jacksonville, in many 
cases using men from the combat fronts 
as instructors. The resultant gain has been 
a big one: 100 per cent increase in the 
efficiency of the pilots as they join the 
combat units. 


War in the Fog 


Weather Was Greatest Handicap 
to the Yanks Fighting on Attu 


It wasn’t island warfare. It wasn’t moun- 
tain warfare. To the American troops who 
wiped the Japanese off Attu last week, it 
was largely a long, slow battle against the 
cold; impenetrable fog. It meant scaling 
60-degree icy cliffs in the face of strong 
enemy fire; it meant fighting almost en- 
tirely without air support, because it was 
seldom that a plane could slip through the 
heavy mist. But by May 30 it was all 
over. That day a Japanese Imperial Head- 
quarters communiqué, broadcast from 
Tokyo, admitted its Attu garrison had 
ceased fighting. 

All week the battle raged in two small 
pockets just south of Chichagof Harbor. 
There the enemy troops dug their minia- 
ture strongholds, and there, true to tradi- 
tion, they held out to the last man. The 
Yanks were accustomed to these no-sur- 
render tactics. They had learned to expect 
them in the jungles of New Guinea and 
Guadalcanal. But the Aleutian terrain and 
weather was something hardly of this 
earth. The wet, soggy tundra, the white- 
capped cliffs, the 2-foot brush, the piercing 
cold, and the thick fog banks, so dense at 
times that men could see clearly for only 
about 20 yards, presented fighting condi- 
tions as bad as any that soldiers had ever 
faced. 

On Fish Hook Ridge, the larger of the 
last two Japanese groups remaining on 
Attu made their final stubborn stand. To 
attack the position the Americans had to 
creep almost blindly through the mist- 
wreathed valleys, along snowy slopes, and 
upward into the sunlight above the cloud 
line. Thus the fighting was partly under 
the clouds, partly above them, with rapid 


' shifts in temperature, terrain, and light 


intensity. 

On May 27 the troops beat their way 
along the ridge and captured it, thus com- 
pressing the remaining enemy force into a 
small area about a mile south of Chichagof 
Harbor. Three days later the Japanese 
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This Was the Battle of Attu: 


troops to the beaches .. . 


Official U. 8. Navy photos 
... Now the troops go into action against the Japs on the weird terrain of the island 
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communiqué reported that Tokyo head- 
quarters had heard nothing from this 
garrison since May 29, and “it is now 
estimated the entire Japanese force has 
preferred death to dishonor.” The sick and 
wounded soldiers who were unable to par- 
ticipate in the last attack were reported 
to have killed themselves beforehand. The 
actual number of Japanese troops on the 
island, according to Tokyo count, was 
slightly more than 2,000. They were under 
the command of a Col. Yasuyo Yamazaki. 

On the same day Secretary of War 
Henry L. Stimson listed the United States 
casualties on the island of Attu to date as 
127 killed, 399 wounded, and 118 missing. 
He said many soldiers had suffered from 
frostbite because of the subfreezing tem- 
perature, but added that improvement of 
the American camp sites and reinforce- 
ments, which were sent, had bettered the 
lot of the troops. 

For this Arctic fighting, each American 
soldier was equipped with heavy under- 
wear, two pairs of socks, new heavy boots, 
woolen shirt and trousers, and over this, a 
reversible parka, one side white for snow 
travel. But none of the clothing was fur- 
lined, as were the mittens, shoes, and coats 
of the enemy. Lt. Col. James Fish of 
Carmel, Calif., supply officer at the time 


for the Holtz Bay landing, admitted that 
American exposure casualties would have 
been fewer had the troops, who came from 
California, been clothed “as well as the 
Japanese.” 


{ In one deserted outpost, the Japanese 
left such peacetime comforts as perfumed 
soap, cold cream, saki, cigarettes, patent 
medicine (mainly for stomach ulcers), a 
mah-jongg set, and a little portable steam 
bath. 


Thrust at Chungking 


The Japanese Army was on the move in 
China again last week. A spearhead of 
80,000 Jap troops under an umbrella of 
200 planes lunged closer to the Chinese 
capital than at any time in the six-year 
war. 

Operating from their strong point of 
Ichang on the Yangtze, less than 300 air- 
line miles east of Chungking, the Japs 
first feinted westward along the river and 
then crossed it to take Yuyangkwan in 
Hunan Province, 40 miles to the south, 
before moving westward toward the Chi- 
nese provisional capital. The Chinese, in 
their early reports of the new offensive in 
the vital rice-growing triangle of Hunan, 
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Hupeh, and Szechwan Provinces, asserted 
that this was an all-out thrust at Chung- 


king. 


For a few days, it looked as if the Japs 
meant business. They brought up tanks 
and heavy artillery, and some units ad- 
vanced as much as 60 miles. The Yangtze, 
which the Japs have opened all the way 
from Shanghai to Ichang, fairly swarmed 
with Jap craft, and the old 8,000-ton 
cruiser Idzumo, bombed by the Chinese at 
Shanghai in 1937, appeared as far west as 
Shasi, a scant 100 miles down river from 
Ichang. Tokyo boasted that in twenty 
days the Japs had nearly destroyed the 
Chinese 87th and 97th Armies and now 
were about to exterminate China’s well- 
equipped Eighteenth Army in the Yangtze- 


Ichang. war zone. 


But nowhere did the Japs move more 
than 60 miles, and the Chinese High Com- 
mand finally announced that the defenders 
were holding their own. Chungking claimed 
that 1,000 enemy troops were killed in two 
days of fighting. Chinese bombers escorted 
by fighters attacked Ichang military instal- 
lations. And Chungking disclosed that none 
other than Gen. Chen Cheng, Vice Min- 
ister of War and one of China’s ace 
strategists, was in command of the de- 


fenders. 





WAR TIDES 





J apan, an island kingdom, geograph- 
ically bears much the same relation to 
the mainland of Asia that Britain does to 
the Continent of Europe. And because 
sea power has been in the past the force 
which maintained Britain’s world posi- 
tion, it would be natural to expect Japan 
to follow Britain’s example in naval 
strategy. In the fields of technical en- 
deavor and tactical operations the lines 
have run parallel, but in naval strategy 
the procedure has been different. For 
Japan has its own peculiar strategy and 
its nature explains many of the other- 
wise puzzling features of the way the 
Japs wage war. 

Japan’s naval men in the clash of battle 
follow Nelson partially, but not to the 
limit of total annihilation of the enemy 
fleet, unless it fits in with a more general 
plan. This plan is usually based on the 
concept that the first mission of Japan’s 
fleet is not the destruction of the enemy 
fleet, but the support of the military 
forces in the conduct of amphibious 
operations. Therefore Japan’s naval 
strategy has been not to seek out the 
enemy fleet for combat, or to lay blockade 
to his shores, but to fulfill the mission 
outlined above. And this line of strategy 
has run true to form since the early days 





Japan’s Concept of Sea Power 
by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U‘S.N. Retired 


of the wars with Korea, through the 
China adventures, the Russo-Japanese 
war, and into the present world struggle. 


Time and again has this strategy, 

coupled with inflexible adherence to a 
pre-determined plan, marked Japan’s 
amphibious operations. Caution has been 
a feature of each plan, but once deter- 
mined the plan becomes a veritable edict 
of the gods. Let it be upset, however, and 
the Japanese are slow to adjust them- 
selves to new conditions. 
' While this sort of naval strategy may 
seem good to the Japs, it is questionable 
if it is as sound as the simpler sea policy 
which actuates Britain and ourselves. 
First, it diverts the eyes of the navy, be- 
cause of its dual purpose, from its main 
objective—the enemy sea power. Second, 
the plans it is forced to carry ,out are 
determined more by what the military 
wish to see accomplished than by what 
the fleet is able to do. The extent of the 
campaigns from the Aleutians to the 
Southwest Pacific illustrates this. 

Now take the point of singleness of 
objective and concentration of purpose, 
using Pearl Harbor as an illustration. 
When such a critical move, certain to 
bring America, Japan’s strongest Pacific 


enemy, into the war, was decided upon, 
the risk taken should have been backed 
up with every atom of sea and air power 
Japan had, with a full-fledged fleet en- 
gagement following the daring prelimi- 
nary raid on Pearl Harbor. Such would 
have been the Nelson or Farragut way. 
But Japan had too many military irons 
in the fire, all of which called for naval 
support, and thus unity of purpose on 
the major objective was sacrificed at a 
time when our sea and air strength in the 
Pacific was pitifully weak. And in the 
later. Battle of Midway the strong force 
of battleships to the northeast apparently 
had to cover a transport force, and thus 
could make no attempt to seek out and 
come to grips with our Fleet. 

In the recent Aleutian sea battle we 
also saw a superior Japanese force retire 
before an inferior American force, on the 
same principle. They only strove to guard 
their two transports. Again and again in 
the Solomons, we have seen the inability 
of the Japanese to depart from a set plan, 
though it led to defeat, while a funda- 
mental of our sea training is to inculcate 
mental as well as operational mobility in 
our leaders. 


And thus today Japan’s militarily 
controlled navy is faced with a problem. 
Will it push the issue in the Aleutians, 
knowing full well what the loss of Attu 
and Kiska portend? Will it stand by to 
meet any move on our part in the South- 


- west Pacific, or will it again be made the 


agent of a military regime seeking more 
worlds to conquer? 
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Agency to End All Agencies? 
New OWM May Do the Job 


At Any Rate, It’s Hailed 
at the Start as Best Move Yet 
to Unscramble Home Front 


’ After eighteen months of war the Amer- 
ican home front was still creaking and 
groaning under tremendous stresses and 
strains. Strikes were rampant in many 
parts of the United States (see page 62) . 

In the East the worst gasoline shortage 
yet had brought a grave crisis in trans- 
portation and taught civilians a little of 
what a breakdown in the civilian economy 
could mean (see page 70) . 

Up and down the land, meat and po- 
tatoes, staples of the American diet, were 
critically scarce despite all the government 
could do to distribute them evenly. Headed 
for the same situation was butter: buyers 
for the military were foraging in Midwest 
markets and buying up so much that pro- 
ducers predicted a butter famine (see page 
31). 

Food men from the farm to the retail 
store were in full cry against the Office of 
Price Administration’s attempts to hold 
and even cut back the cost of living—at- 
tempts so far from successful that the 
Labor Department’s cost-of-living index 
jumped 1.1 per cent from mid-March to 
mid-April while food costs went up 2.3 per 
cent. 

In Washington, Congress neared the end 
of five months of struggle to put taxpay- 
ers on a pay-as-you-go basis (see page 40) . 
Despite all the energy expended, Capitol 
Hill had contributed little to boosting gov- 
ernment revenues to help pay for the war. 
Congress had not even begun to work on 
President Roosevelt’s request for $16,000,- 
000,000 in new taxes or compulsory sav- 
ings this year. And the Administration, 
bogged down not only on its own tax plans 
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but pretty much everywhere on the home 
front, was in no better order. 

Even the elements were doing their 
worst to accentuate the it-never-rains-but- 
it-pours discomfort. Great floods in the 
Midwest ruined millions of acres of crops 
(see page 32) in a year when crops will be 
needed as never before. 

Overseas the war was going well. At 
home it was not. 


Home Mobilizer: It was against 
this background that President Roosevelt 
acted. He had just completed his strategy 
talks with British Prime Minister Church- 
ill (see page 42)—talks that made it 
clearer than ever that the direction of 
global military operations was a job big 
enough to keep any man busy, too busy to 
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hold all the reins on the home front. What 
Mr. Roosevelt did, in effect, was turn over 
the home front to his favored lieutenant, 
James F. Byrnes. 

To the 64-year-old South Carolinian, 
son of a former dressmaker, himself an ex- 
office boy who worked up to the United 
States Senate ‘and the Supreme Court of 
the United States, Mr. Roosevelt delegated 
broader powers than he had ever given any 


man—even to Byrnes himself in his old~ 


job as Economic Stabilization Director. 
The President’s executive order created an 
Office of War Mobilization, with Byrnes 
to head it. Along with it, to “advise and 
consult” with Byrnes, went a War Mobi- 
lization Committee* of five: Secretary of 
War Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of the 
Navy Frank Knox, Munitions Assignment 
Board Chairman Harry Hopkins, War Pro- 
duction Board Chairman Donald M. Nel- 
son, and a new Economic Stabilization 
Director who would take over Byrnes’s 
former post—Justice Fred M. Vinson of 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in the District of Columbia. 

Here is the way Mr. Roosevelt outlined 
the OWM’s duties: 

“To develop unified programs and to 
establish policies for the maximum use of 
the nation’s natural and industrial re- 
sources for military and civilian needs, for 
the effective use of the national manpower 
not in the armed forces, for the mainte- 
nance and stabilization of the civilian 
economy .. . To unify the activities of 
Federal agencies and departments engaged 
in or concerned with production, procure- 
ment, distribution, or transportation of 
military or civilian supplies, materials, and 
products, and to resolve and determine 
controversies between such agencies or de- 
partments, except those to be resolved by 
the Director of Economic Stabilization . . . 
To issue such directives on policy or op- 
erations to the Federal agencies and de- 
partments as may be necessary.” 

This was sweeping language, and at a 
press conference Byrnes himself indicated 
it had been made intentionally so. He said 
he would concern himself with general 
policy. He would avoid specific problems 
like price ceilings and rationing. 

It was also apparent that Mr. Roose- 





*Note that the committee’s initials will con- 
flict with those of the War Manpower Com- 
mission. 
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Tennessee Pastoral: Tanks of the Second Army, 
rolling to maneuvers over Tennessee terrain, made this 
study in contrasts as they passed a spotted sow and her 
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U. 8S. Army Signal Corps from Acme 


shoats. All had their roles to play in the war effort, but 
neither soldiers-in-the-making nor hams-in-the-making 
gave one another a tumble. 





velt had made his decisions with great 
speed: (1) His talks with Prime Minister 
Churchill had kept him occupied until a 
few days before; (2) Byrnes said his own 
resignation as OES chief had not yet had 
time to reach the President’s desk; and (3) 
Vinson said he had been offered the OES 
post only the previous day. 


Reaction: There was some “let’s wait 
and see” feeling on Capitol Hill and in the 
press. But Congress generally considered 
the President’s move a good one—though 
considerably belated. Backers of the Tolan- 
Kilgore bill, pending in both houses and 
aimed at consolidating the war effort along 
much the same lines, immediately an- 
nounced that the bills would be held in 
abeyance. Sen. Claude Pepper of Florida, 
for instance, declared: “[Byrnes] may even 
butt heads together. I don’t know of any 
more helpful sound, sometimes, than the 
resounding clash of heads bumping to- 
gether.” 

That the new home-front chief would 
get tough if need be appeared in his first 
public statement since his new appoint- 
ment. Broadcasting on Monday evening 
from his home in Spartanburg, S.C., 
Byrnes devoted two-thirds of his talk to 
the nation’s war-production achievements 
to date (“the 100,000th airplane manu- 
factured since we began our war-produc- 
tion program came off the assembly line 


today”*) and postponed disclosure of de- 
tailed War Mobilization Committee plans 
until later this week. 

But pointedly he added: “We must 
streamline our governmental operations 
... Your government has no right to call 
upon you to work as a team if it is not 
going to demand of government officials 
that they work as a team .. .I shall do all 
in my power to bring about the same co- 
ordination of efforts among the civilians in 
governmental agencies that exists on the 
military fronts.” 


Significance 


It was a tempting thought to dismiss 
the OWM as just another “alphabetical 
layer,” with no more guarantee of success 
than was possessed by such predecessor 
superagencies as the SPAB, the OPM, the 
WPB, and the OES. Only time and trial 
of Byrnes’s skill could tell how accurate 
this opinion would be. But several factors 





*Other accomplishments listed by Byrnes. 
completion of 100 fighting ships in the past five 
months—a feat that will help double the fleet 
by the year’s end; production of 100,000 anti- 
aircraft cannon, 2,225,000 machine- and sub- 
machine-guns, and 44,830,000 bombs. Stressing 
the increasing use of radio and Radar in the 
war, Byrnes revealed that on the night of Nov. 
14 last, off Guadalcanal, an American ship 
using Radar sank a Jap battleship 8 miles 
away with its second salvo. 


indicated that in this case the story would 
be different. 

In previous reorganizations, for ex- 
ample, Mr. Roosevelt had first set up an 
over-all authority (like Nelson in WPB), 
then followed up by appointing new czars 
responsible to himself in specific fields 
(like William M. Jeffers in rubber and 
Chester C. Davis in food). In this case, 
the President by the terms of his order 
funneled all such lines of authority through 
Byrnes’s office. He explicitly told Byrnes 
to issue orders to all other czars and de- 
partment heads, and told the czars to obey. 
The order left no room for the short- 
circuiting that has left many a czar un- 
certain whether he had to take orders from 
Nelson or only from the President. 

Similarly, note that Byrnes’s five com- 
mittee members may only “advise” him. 
Thus he supersedes all of them in most 
matters. Exceptions are Stimson’s and 
Knox’s authority over strictly military 
problems; in line with his concentration 
on war operations, the President himself 
will continue to supervise these. Inciden- 
tally, it’s therefore inaccurate to call the 
committee a “war Cabinet”—though the 
President hinted that he had something of 
the sort in mind by stressing that the 
committee would meet with him in the 
Cabinet room. 

Among other noteworthy points is the 
fact that the President ordered Byrnes to 
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make decisions with “dispatch.” This con- 
trasted with the fact that Nelson, in wield- 
ing his wide authority to settle interczar 
disputes, had sometimes hesitated until 
public opinion practically forced him to 
act. How well Byrnes will measure up in 
the same respect remains to be seen. 

Also the order specifically stated that 
economic stabilization problems must be 
settled at the level below Byrnes: in the 
OES under Justice Vinson. This enabled 
Byrnes to shy away from troublesome and 
constant disputes over food allocations, 
prices, etc. It’s known that he wasn’t hap- 
py in his previous rele as Presidential trou- 
bleshooter on everything from valves to 
the Congressional pay-as-you-go battle. 
He'll now worry less about such details 
and more about general policy. 

Finally Vinson’s appointment indicates 
a new emphasis in inflation control. 
Kentucky-born (and no relation to Rep. 
Carl Vinson of Georgia, chairman of the 
House Naval Affairs Committee) , Vinson 
was one of the first Congressional propo- 
nents (in 1987) of pay-as-you-go taxation. 
It’s likely that he will have much to do 
with forthcoming measures on the great 
unmet problem in inflation control—mop- 
ping up excess purchasing power through 


‘new taxes and compulsory savings. 


OPA Nightmare 


’ Troubles Within Price Agency 
Pile on Troubles With Prices 


The wobbliest agency in Washington 
last week was the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. Prentiss M. Brown, the popular 
ex-senator who is now Price Administra- 
tor, went through a period such as his 
predecessor Leon Henderson, perennially 
on bad terms with Congress, had never 
had to endure. 

What started it all was Brown’s de- 
termination to hold prices down and even 
cut some back in line with the President’s 
hold-the-line order. Trade ~ associations 
kept trumpeting their predictions of the 
OPA’s breakdown (NEwsweEEeEK, May 31). 
Congressmen framed proposals to take 
food pricing and rationing out of Brown’s 
hands and transfer them to the War Food 
Administration; to shift other controls to 
the War Production Board’s Office of 
Civilian Requirements; to forbid use of 
subsidies in the proposed roll-backs and to 
investigate Brown’s recent grade-labeling 
order. Housewives, registering for ration 
book No. 8, wondered whether its coupons 
would be worth anything. They could buy 
little meat or potatoes. Eastern motorists 
had a driblet of gasoline. Rightly or wrongly. 
(actually all the shortages resulted partly 
from heavy military demands on supplies) , 
they blamed the OPA as the agency 
which was responsible for inefficient dis- 
tribution. 

Worse still, serious trouble mounted 
within the OPA itself. Deputy Administra- 
tor Lou R. Maxon, Detroit advertising 
executive, reportedly had a showdown 


meeting with Brown: He threatened to 
quit unless Brown fired another deputy, 
J. K. Galbraith, a holdover from the 
Henderson regime. 

Thus the OPA’s internal politicking ap- 
peared to be taking a new turn. Before the 
hold-the-line order, Galbraith and others 
of the get-tough Henderson school were 
threatening to resign in protest against 
Brown’s and Maxon’s attempts to appease 
businessmen. The hold-the-line decree com- 
pelled Brown to crack down on prices— 
and the Galbraith men stayed. Now the 
pendulum was swinging again. This time 
Galbraith lacked an advantage he had 
earlier: He could no longer appeal over 
Brown’s head to Economic Stabilizer 
James F. Byrnes, for the simple reason 
that there was now a new stabilizer, Fred 
M. Vinson (see page 29). 

Not that the OPA feud was entirely 
ideological. Galbraith’s friends admit that 
he is sometimes unintentionally irritating 
in his mannerisms, and furthermore that 
he could use more tact in placating trade 
groups. Others voiced wonder that Maxon, 
hired as public-relations director, should 
now aspire to virtual control of the 
whole OPA. 

Through all this Brown said little, until 
one afternoon when reporters camped out- 
side his office demanding a statement. 
When it became apparent he couldn’t duck 
them without making a run for it, the 
Price Administrator called them in. He 
told them the OPA was doing fine, that it 
was not “cracking at the seams,” and that 
anyway it could stand six or seven resigna- 
tions without damage. On Monday the ex- 
pected happened. Brown announced Gal- 
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braith’s resignation and reiterated: “Any 
personnel changes at this time in no way 
affect the basic OPA policy to ‘hold the 
line’.” 

Two days earlier Brown had gone 
ahead with the roll-backs that had aroused 
most of the opposition. Effective June 10, 
(nine days after the date originally prom- 
ised), he announced a cut of 10 per cent 
—65 or 6 cents—in retail butter ceiling 
prices. Creameries would be paid subsidies 
of 5 cents a pound, so that altogether they 
could get as much for their butter as pre- 
viously and pay farmers their usual prices 
for milk. Brown reported that similar 
roll-backs for meat and coffee would fol- 
low shortly. 

But at the same time from the Midwest 
came predictions that housewives might 
not be able to purchase butter at any 
price. At the pre-roll-back rate of 46 cents 
a pound, government agents were buying 
up storage supplies of 60,000,000 to 100.- 
000,000 pounds—butter that had not been 
subsidized and could not now be sold at 
retail without loss. 


Poll Tax Poll 


On the House floor congressmen were 
rehashing the old arguments with the old 
fervor. Southerners complained the pro- 
posed abolition of poll taxes would be an 
“indignity” to the seven Southern states 
that impose them.* Others charged that 





*Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Mississippi, 
South Carolina, Texas, and Virginia. Taxes 
range from $1 to $2 a year, and are cumulative 
to a maximum. in Georgia, of $47.47. 
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Ration book No. 3 applications: Would the coupons buy butter? 
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the poll tax had disfranchised 10,000,000 
American citizens—4,000,000 of them 
Negroes. 

Suddenly a voice came from the gallery: 
“Mr. Speaker, I would like to know why 
a man must pay tribute for the right to 
vote when he can fight without doing it.” 
Looking up, startled congressmen saw 
teetering on the gallery ledge a sailor— 
Signalman Second Class Evan O. Jones 
of Los Angeles. While representatives be- 
low scrambled to get out of the way lest 
he fall, Capitol guards hustled the 21- 
year-old bluejacket out to a corridor. “I 
came up here to see what democracy was 
all about,” he explained calmly, “and I 


find they are still fighting the Civil War.” 


Jones was turned over to Navy authorities. 

Meanwhile the House went ahead and 
passed the poll-tax bill over solid South- 
ern opposition, 265 to 110. Rep. Vito Marc- 
antonio, the dark little New York Ameri- 
can Laborite who sponsored it, said that 
this, plus endorsements by labor and 
church leaders, showed public opinion was 
with him “overwhelmingly.” On the ques- 
tion of a Senate filibuster like that which 
killed a similar bill in the closing weeks of 
the 77th Congress, Marcantonio pointed 
out that this session still had nineteen 
months to go: “That’s a pretty long time 
to filibuster . . . The filibuster is definitely 
unpopular in the United States. The person 
who holds up a bill by filibuster is the 
one who must take the responsibility of 
holding up important wartime legislation. 
Members of the Senate should be ruled 
by a majority and not by a willful 
minority.” 

As a matter of fact, filibusters don’t 
necessarily depend on time deadlines. A 
score of Southern senators stand ready to 
filibuster against the poll-tax repealer to 
the last ditch. By stalling Senate business 
long enough, they might create pressure 
among the bill’s backers to shelve it and 
get on with more important bills. 








International photos 
One left the back way 


‘Bottle Clubs’ 


In Los Angeles, county sheriff’s agents 
swooped down on some haunts of Holly- 
wood night owls. They raided three of the 
movie colony’s ten “bottle clubs”—swank 
establishments where “members” could not 
only dine but drink after legal hours. For 
$6 a year membership and lockerage, they 
could store their own liquor at the clubs 
and have them served for 85 cents a drink 
plus 15 cents for a setup. Not that the 
bottle clubs are an exclusive Hollywood 
invention: they thrive in many cities where 
drinking hours are legally limited—not- 
ably in London. 

Closing in at 3:30 a.m., the agents ar- 
rested the owners and employes of the Lit- 
tle Club, King’s Club, and Eugene’s, then 
released them in $500 bail each. They let 
the customers go home. But the night owls 
were fair game for the press. They hid be- 
hind their hands, handkerchiefs, and each 
other when photographers showed up. 
One of the “members” went so far as to 
crawl out of the Little Club through a 
back door—but a lensman caught him in 
the act. 
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Bottle Club raid: Hollywood “members” made faces, or hid behind hands and handkerchiefs 


The Waters Abate 


As Floods Seem To Recede, 
Midwest Tallies Up Damage 


Throughout the vast inundated regions 
of the Midwest last week some of the 
flood waters began to recede. And Beards- 
town on the Illinois River emerged as the 
drama city of one of the worst and most 
critically damaging floods America has 
suffered in years. 

Through long days of suspense, Beards- 
town, whose highest point was 5 feet be- 
low the river level, watched the raging 
Illinois’s assault on its mile-long, 30-foot- 
high levee. Of the 6,500 population all 
but 1,000 men and boys were evacuated. 
There were some breaks in the levee, but 
those who stayed behind quickly closed 
them. 

Girl operators and repair crews, biv- 
ouacked with emergency rations on the 
second floor of the telephone building 
above the deserted streets, kept the tele- 
phones going. Soldiers and military police 
of the 732nd (Negro) Battalion brought 
their band instruments and needled low 
morale of Beardstown defenders with “This 
Is the Army, Mr. Jones” and other pep 
tunes. : 

Finally, Maj. Templar F. Cawthorne, 
director of the troops reinforcing the sea- 
wall, was able to announce: “The barrier 
is sound.” By the week end the Illinois had 
fallen 28.33 feet. 

Elsewhere the future looked brighter 
than at any time since heavy mid-May 
rains in Western Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, and through the valleys of the 
Missouri and the upper Arkansas rivers 
began to overtax nature’s drainage sys- 
tem. Fortunately neither the northern 
Mississippi nor the upper Ohio had re- 
ceived more than the 2- to 6-inch downfall 








MORA SCHELL, war-worker, 


helps turn out automatic gyro- 
pilots for fighting planes... 
smokes the fighting man’s 
favorite—Camels. “No matter 
how much I smoke,” she says, 
“Camels never go flat on my 
taste. They always taste good!” 


FOR TASTE 
AND FOR MY 
THROAT, CAMELS 
ARE TOPS IN 
ENJOYMENT! 


: They've Got What it Takes 


F you could see them, in training camp or tangled 

jungle—you'd know, with a thrill of pride, that Amer- 
ica’s fighting men have got what it takes. And if you 
could see their smiles, their contentment, when they light 
up their favorite cigarette—you’d know there must be 
good reasons why Camels are so preferred in the service. 
Check up on Camels yourself. Test out their full, round 
flavor. See how that slow-burning Camel mildness suits 
your own throat. Try out Camels in your own “T-Zone.” 


The *T Zone’ 


— where cigarettes are judged 


The “t-ZONE’—Taste and Throat — is the 
proving ground for cigarettes. Only your 
taste and throat can decide which cigarette 
tastes best to you. . . and how it affects your 
throat. Based on the experience of millions 
of smokers, we believe Camels will suit your 
“T.ZONE” to a “T.” Prove it for yourself! 


A R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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You will find the Allison engine busy today in the tropic heat of equatorial 
regions, and the numbing cold of near-polar areas. * You will find it 


strafing the enemy from the palm tops of jungle country and through 
the ground haze of the desert—you will meet it, too, in the sub-arctic 






















temperatures of the upper air. x But wherever you find it, you 
find sturdy dependability doing a masterful job, carrying 
the fighting pilots of the United Nations successfully 
on their missions — then winging them safely home 
again. x The Allison is manufactured under General 
Motors standards of engineering, metallurgy and 
fabrication. x Planned from the outset to be 
one of the world’s finest aircraft engines, 
the Allison is living up to General 
Motors’ purpose in creating it 
—and in the process proving 
itself master of every cli- 
matic condition under 


which men fight. 
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ALLISON 

P- 38 — Lightning 
P - 39 — Airacobra 
P-40— Warhawk 
P-51 — Mustang 
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recorded by the Department of Com- 
merce for the weeks which ended May 
11 and 18. 


Damage: But the floods had already 
taken a serious toll. More than 160,000 
people were forced out of 24,000 homes. 
Water had covered 3,750,000 acres—near- 
ly two-thirds of them fertile farmlands. 
Though fields not too deeply inundated 
soon drained off, crop losses would ob- 
viously be considerable—especially in the 
Southern flood belt, where planting had 
been more extensive than in the North. 
Winter wheat and spring-seeded oats suf- 
fered heavily. 

All this added up to a big relief job. 
The Red Cross set up immunization clin- 
ics to prevent epidemics. Some 38,000 
troops plied flood regions in amphibious 
jeeps, assault boats, and motor pontoons. 
President Roosevelt authorized the use of 
$5,000,000 to $7,500,000 in Federal-aid 
highway funds ‘to repair roads and bridges 
in the flooded states. 

And in St. Louis, Federal and state of- 
ficials got together to plot relief for farm- 

- ers. Food Administrator Chester C. Davis 
ordered the conference to find ways and 
means of restoring food production. The 
conferees agreed that corn should be 
classified as a war crop eligible for non- 
recourse loans. 

But the state officials claimed that the 
big need for help was in manpower and 
farm machinery—and here the Federal 
government could promise them little. 
The manpower pinch was tight every- 
where; new allotments of farm equipment 
would take months to manufacture. Farm- 
ers were told they themselves would have 
to handle 90 per cent of replanting. 

Gov. Henry F. Schricker of Indiana 
angrily interjected: “If we can’t do any- 
thing about manpower, why not adjourn 
the meeting?” To Indiana’s former govern- 
or, M. Clifford Townsend, personal repre- 
sentative of Chester C. Davis at the meet- 
ing, the Democratic Schricker remarked: 
“Cliff, I hope you can go back to Wash- 
ington and tell some of the long-haired 
professors back there: ‘For God’s sake, 
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let’s cut out the red tape’. 


Dempsey vs. Dempsey 


Round One went to the champ. On that 
the fugitives from Jacobs Beach were 
agreed. The setting was a little out of 
their world: not a prize ring, but a court- 
room in White Plains, N. Y.; not a world’s 
heavyweight champion in trunks, but Lt. 
Comdr. Jack Dempsey in the uniform of 
the Coast Guard; not a Tunney or a 
Sharkey in the opposite corner, but 
Dempsey’s wife, the ex-musical-comedy 
singer Hannah Williams; and not a title 
at stake, but a divorce and the custody 
of their two daughters. The charge on both 
sides: adultery. Failing a divorce, Mrs. 
Dempsey was willing to settle for a 
separation. 

Dempsey got in the first punches. He 
produced a barrage of testimony by do- 
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Deluge in the Midwest: The Illinois swept over a crossing .. . 





American Red Cross 
. . rescuers brought in refugees stranded near Chester, Ill... . 
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... and tagged luggage as rains (shaded) swelled tributaries (red) 
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“=> Not bashful — just smart 


Centuries of battle with sand have taught 
the Arab to “cover up” with his turban when 
a storm sends this biting, burning foe sweep- _ 
ing across the desert. And because sand, dust 
and moisture are ruinous to the motors of 
warplanes parked on airfields for long periods 
of time, “turbans” of a special weather re- 
sistant Industrial tape “cover up” motor in- 
take and exhaust ports, protect precious 
mechanisms from serious damage. Red in 
color, the tape is easy to identify, may be 
quickly removed should the planes suddenly 
be called into action. 


Many other tapes-for-industry, products of 
untiring research in Industrial’s laboratories, 
are today helping the war effort. Pressure 
sensitive, they stick at a touch without heat 
or moisture, strip off clean in a flash. 


WRITE FOR “UTAPIA”, a free book showing 
how tape is saving time and speeding efficient 
output in war industry. 


SERVING AMERICA’S FOREMOST WAR INDUSTRIES 


INDUSTRIAL TAPE CORPORATION 


NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY @ A DIVISION OF JOHNSON & JOHNSON 
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Mrs. Dempsey entered bravely 


mestics and sport figures to support his 
charge that Mrs. Dempsey had frequently 
misconducted herself with Lew Jenkins, 
ex-lightweight champion, and Jenkins’s 
fight promoter, Benny Woodall. Easily 
the star witness was one Harry Goldman, 
fight photographer and mangler of the 
King’s English. Said Goldman: “Every 
time they [Hannah and Woodall] was in 
the car together, they was hugging and 
kissing. They was even hugging and kissing 
in restaurants in Greenwich Village.” 

After a late party at Mrs. Dempsey’s 
one night, he related, he fell asleep, woke 
up “when it begun daybreak,” and saw 
Woodall and Hannah asleep in the same 
bed. Mrs. Mary Coelho, the former Demp- 
sey maid, reported that once she left 
her room to answer the telephone, hap- 
pened on Mrs. Dempsey and Woodall 
kissing in the corridor, and got a repri- 
mand for not knocking before leaving her 
own room. 

After two days of this, Mrs. Dempsey 
went down for a count. She had a “com- 
plete nervous collapse,” and the trial was 
postponed until Tuesday of this week. Her 
attorneys hinted that she would come out 
swinging for Round Two. 


Food Blueprint 


Newspapermen who had poured out 
some 400,000 words of copy during the 
first week of the Hot Springs, Va., inter- 
national food conference—mainly about 
their attempts to best the restrictions on 
coverage (NEwsweEEeK, May 31) —last 











Rinetiix' war plants are possible targets 
~ for bombing raids. They must be hidden 
from hostile eyes, and from ingenious 
photographic films which strip the decep- 
tion from synthetic camouflage. Skillful 
landscaping and real trees must be em- 
ployed, to give natural concealment. 
Thus, an eastern tree nursery not long 
ago received an order for thousands of 
evergreens and hardwoods. Today, those 
transplanted nurseries help to hide facto- 
ries vital to the war effort. But first, trucks 
had to be provided, to ship the trees— 


HIDDEN from HOSTILE EYES 





miles of burlap to pack the roots—cranes 
to lift trees weighing tons. : 

Time is vital in supplying credit to meet 
such war demands. The local bank was 
consulted. That bank in turn talked with 


The Chase, its correspondent in New York. 


A loan was quickly arranged by the two 
banks, to cover the cost of moving whole 
forests a hundred miles to safeguard war 
production. Credit supplied by Americar 
commercial banks is helping in hundreds 
of similar ways to deliver fighting ma- 
chines to fighting men the world over. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Talburt in N. Y. World-Telegram 


Journey’s End? 











As the Cartoonists Size Up the News of the Week 
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Rube Goldberg in N. Y. sun 


Wait Till He Leans Back 








week had a chance to report news of far 
deeper significance. The United States 
delegation proposed—and the other dele- 
gations, including Russia, informally en- 
dorsed—machinery to put worldwide food 
planning on a permanent basis. Thus were 
drawn the first Jines of the pattern for the 
postwar world. 


The American resolution suggested an 


interim commission, to be set up not later 
than July 15, probably in Washington, and 
to represent all 44 governments partici- 
pating at Hot Springs. Subject to their 
approval, it would blueprint a permanent 
food commission, first of a series of similar 
bodies to be created for metals, finance, 
world trade, etc. The food commission so 
evolved would then tackle matters relat- 
ing to nutrition research, agricultural pro- 
duction and conservation, development of 


agricultural resources, international com- 
modity arrangements, etc. Coincidental- 


_ ly, the Chinese advanced a similar pro- 


posal, even to calling it an interim com- 
mission. 

But such long-term considerations, a re- 
port of the conference’s section on produe- 
tion warned, would have to yield priority to 
the most pressing problem of all: allevia- 
tion of hunger at the war’s end. Because 
there will be severe shortages of such basic 
foods as meat, milk, fats, and even, in some 
areas, bread grains, the report recom- 
mended these immediate end-of-hostilities 
measures: increase of acreage devoted to 
essential crops for direct human consump- 
tion, a temporary limit on nonessential 
crops, and increased production—as well 
as equitable distribution—of farm ma- 
chinery, fertilizer, etc. 


Later, the report concluded, attention 
could focus on a long-term program, in- 
cluding the following measures: dissemina- 
tion of information on scientific agricultural 
techniques through the exchange of special- 
ists on an international scale; cultivation of 
all the world’s land that can be economical- 
ly developed—as in the tropics and the 
interior of Africa; and the extension ~of 
agricultural credits at reasonable rates of 
interest. 


Significance——— 


At Hot Springs, the United Nations 
have in effect already begun writing the 
peace. For the American resolution made 
it clear that the delegates had not as- 
sembled merely to talk, issue vague state- 
ments, then go home and forget it all. 

As a forum for settling intergovernmen- 
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The’ power behind our 
War effort 


how life insurance helped produce tt/ 


ROM TEMUSANDS of busy factories all over 

America, the sinews of war are flowing 
toward the battle fronts in a mighty, ever- 
growing stream. 


The “power” behind these factories—the 
energy that permitted this country to become, 
almost overnight, one vast arsenal—is elec- 
tricity. 

For no other nation in the whole wide world 
enjoys so widely the industrial benefits of elec- 
tricity. Moreover, in more than 80% of all 
dwelling houses, on more than 40% of all 
farms a flip of a switch brings conveniences 
undreamed of fifty years ago. 


How did the vast electric power system that 
makes this possible come about? Through 
American initiative and enterprise. 


Our electric power system took years of 
development. It took faith and courage and 
vision on the part of management. And it took 
billions of dollars, invested in the complicated 
equipment needed constantly to improve 
service and at the same time reduce the cost 
of electricity to the consumer. 


A substantial share of this money came 
from life insurance companies. For example, 
Metropolitan has invested many millions in 
underlying securities of public utilities, help- 
ing to finance their growth and expansion. 


These are the dollars which came to the 
Company because life insurance agents helped 
policyholders to provide security based upon 
the needs of their particular families. 


Today, by far the larger part of Metropol- 
itan’s fund available for investment is going 
into United States Government bonds. But 
when the war has been won, America’s power 
companies will continue to progress and elec- 
tricity will work many new wonders in its 
field. Already we are promised many new de- 
velopments inradio, television, and electronics. 

When, in the post-war period, money is once 
again needed to bring the magic of electricity 
to more millions of people, policyholders’ dol- 
lars will be ready. For Metropolitan’s 30,000,- 
000 policyholders have faith in the continued 
and growing greatness of their country...a 
faith they evidence every time they pay their 
premiums. 


BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS — FROM ANY METROPOLITAN AGENT, OR AT ANY METROPOLITAN OFFICE 


etropolitan Life Lnsurance cet 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Fredereck H Ecker CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


" 1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 





Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 
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ived in Portland 


you'd read, 


When The Journal goes to 
press it’s mid-afternoon in 
Portland. In New York it’s 
after six; in London, Paris, 
Berlin, Moscow, it’s mid- 
night or later. This time ad- 
vantage enablesT he Journal 
to bring its readers news the 
same day it happens —news 
that only an afternoon news- 
paper on the Pacific Coast 
can publish at this timel 






THE JOURNAL holds a unique 
position as the only afternoon 
newspaper in the Portland Area! 
Thus it can publish world news as 
well as the local news the day it 
happens. In addition The Journal 
gives its readers both nationally 
famous features and favorite local 
writers. It publishes news and fea- 
tures in popular balance. That’s 
why The Journal is today, as it has 
been for years, the preferred* news- 
paper in the Portland Area. Here 
population exceeds 600,000 and 
monthly payrolls top 41 million 
dollars, making the Portland Area 
one of the Pacific Coast’s five out- 
standing markets. 


* The Journal reaches 19,965 more families 
in the Portland Aréa than any other paper. 


| Portland’s Afternoon Newspaper 


The JOURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


by REVNOLDS-FITZGERALD . . . NewYork 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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tal disputes, the permanent food agency 
would gather factual data and make these 
facts available to the peace conference. 
Thus it would help thresh out in advance 


some of the technical questions which 


plague every peace conference. After the 
peace treaty, it would continue as a tech- 
nical arm of whatever over-all worldwide 
organization is set up. All other permanent 
commissions could follow the same gen- 
eral procedure. 

American membership in the interim 
food commission needs no Congressional 
approval: the State and Agriculture De- 
partments already have authority permit- 
ting such participation. But membership 
on a permanent body would probably re- 
quire a Congressional appropriation. 
Congress would thus be assured a voice in 
postwar planning. 

The setup of machinery to carry for- 
ward the work at Hot Springs on postwar 
food does not alter wartime food relief. 
The Russian and French delegations 
stressed immediate food relief, and did so 
with a twofold purpose: to impress their 
own hungry peoples with their diligence, 
and to win binding assurances that a 
wartime food parley would be held. The 
State Department has repeated those as- 
surances. 


Pay-as- You-Go 
How New Tax Plan Operates 


Under Conference Compromise 


After five days of brain sweat behind 
closed doors, fourteen* members of a Sen- 
ate-House conference committee rose wear- 
ily from their chairs May 25 and left it to 
Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michigan to 
announce what their labors had brought 
forth: “A child is born!” 

It was a child that had taken a long 
time in coming. For months Congress and 
the Administration had wrangled over tax 
bills. The principal fight was over the 
various forms of the Ruml plan, which 
originally contemplated skipping the entire 
1942 tax liability and putting wage earners 
under a pay-as-you-go method that would 
keep all taxes current henceforth. 

As the measure finally shaped up last 
week it amounted to a three-quarter ver- 
sion of the Ruml plan, since in general it 
provided 75 per cent forgiveness of 1942 
liabilities—or those of 1943, if they hap- 
pened to be lower. Another way of look- 
ing at it is that the nation’s personal in- 
come tax above the $66.67 level would be 
jumped 25 per cent because of the unfor- 
given portion that must still be paid. 

As this week opened, the compromise 
had yet to run the hurdle of both houses, 
then go to the President. But one thing 
was certain: If it survived, the new method 
would take the heaviest bite out of pay- 
checks ever known in this country, and it 





*Eight Democrats and six Republicans. 














LIFE, LIBERATORS AND PURSUIT OF THE AXIS 


AKE a gang of young 
Americans — alert, eager, 
vital — 


Train ’em, groom ’em, wrap 
’em in flying clothes and give 
’em a big B-24 Liberator to 
fly — 


Brief a target for them some- 
place where the Japs are 
thick, or where enemy facto- 
ries cluster, ripe for the fall 


of a big stick of bombs — 


Take all that, lump it together, 
and you’ve got the big purpose 
for which tens of thousands of 
workers in quiet Flint and 
suburban Melrose Park are 
working night and day. 


Buick men, schooled and tra- 
ditioned in doing things the 
good way, who in the past year 
or so have learned to do things 
even better than before. 


Forgemen, machinists, lathe 
men, engineers, metallurgists, 
production wizards — all of 
them joined together now in 
just one real aim: To come 
closer and ever closer to ab- 
solute perfection in the mak- 
ing of a mechanical thing. 


What they make is the Pratt 
& Whitney engines that are 
original equipment on the 
Liberator. 


What they make it with is the 
finest of materials, the best 














victory 1§ OUR BUSINESS 
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and latest of machinery, the 
fine, patient, insistent skill of 
people good at their jobs and 
proud of it. 


Some day they won’t be build- 
ing war goods any more. 
They’ll be back instead pro- 
ducing things to make life 
sweeter, liberty more mean- 
ingful, the pursuit of happi- 
ness easier. 


But they’re not thinking about 
that — yet. They’ve got a job 
to do for those guys swathed 
in flying suits whose work it 
is to drop the bombs that pave 
the way for Victory Day. 


It’s their biggest job ever, and 
they’re making it their best. 
They want the crew to know, 
whenever they see a Buick 
name plate on their Liberator 
engine, that they’ve got some- 
thing good to help ’em do their 
work! © 


WHEN BETTER AUT ..,.UBILES ARE BUILT 
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BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





Lice ‘wiceing of Mee Pcitah “and 
American High Commands concluded 
last week was the smoothest yet held. 
This is testified to by participants on 
both sides. 

At each conference the Chiefs of Staff 


each other better. They have become 
more frank and direct. The suspicion 
that one group or the other might be 
holding something up its sleeve fot 
ulterior reasons—a suspicion charac- 
teristic of military men reared in strong 
national traditions—has worn away. 

These top experts not only have 
come to know each other better; they 
have acquired confidence in each other’s 
military judgment. Their confidence is 
bolstered by their respect for the fight- 
ing qualities of each other’s navies, air 
forces, and troops. This growth of 
mutual respect and confidence is a 
natural product of the successes which 
British and American forces have won, 
separately and in combination. 

In North Africa, the reputation of 
the British Army has been redeemed 
and the worth of the American Army 
has been proved. The excellence of the 
American air forces has been established 
and their tactical views along certain 
lines have been vindicated; and the 
American air forces have absorbed some 
lessons from the RAF. Both navies have 
been well handled and fought, and they 
are at last making real headway against 
the submarine. The strategists can plan 
with greater confidence when they know 
the temper of the fighting instruments 
at their disposal. 

The first four or five days of the 
recent conference were devoted to a full 
review of the strategy of the war. As 
usual, there were divergent opinions, 
but they were not exclusively or even 
chiefly national. On such questions as 
the role of strategic bombing, the RAF 
and the American Army Air Forces are 
likely to team together against the older 
“services. However, this issue was not 
uppermost at the recent conference. The 
decision to attack Europe by air had 
been made earlier. This conference was 
concerned principally with the Pacific 
and the invasion of Europe by land. 


The grand strategy of the war is 
quite as much political as military. This 
was exemplified in the descent on French 
North Africa. Whether to invade Italy 
requires judgment on the morale and 
political leanings of the Italian Army 
and Italian people. Whether to invade 





of the two countries have come to know , 


What the Strategy Conferences Accomplished 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Burma this fall requires, among other 
things, an appraisal of the political 
effect of the decision in China. 

These decisions cannot be made by 


~ the military alone. They are the re- 


sponsibility of the President and Mr. 
Churchill who, after the conclusion of 
the full-dress debate, gave the Chiefs of 
Staff certain general directives. The 
professional men then went into round- 
the-clock sessions to work out plans 
within the general framework set by the 
two Commanders-in-Chief, with whom 
rested the final decision. 

This strategy-making process is fa- 
cilitated by the fact that both Mr. 
Churchill and the President understand 
war, and both have earned the ad- 
miration of the professional military 
men for their political judgment. Of 
course, the feeling that Mr. Churchill 
underestimated the Pacific war was 
shared by some American officers of 
high rank. Some have even doubted that 
the British were determined to defeat 
Japan or that they could be relied upon 
to carry their share of the load in the 
Pacific, if Germany were beaten first. 
In the same way, some Britishers 
doubted that certain elements in our 
military forces, especially in the Navy, 
were really seriously interested in the 
war against Germany. 


At this conference, however, both 
Mr. Churchill and the British Chiefs of 
Staff responded favorably to the case for 
a more vigorous war against Japan. 
Who led the way—and how much Mr. 
Churchill was influenced directly by the 
President—we do not know. But the 
arguments for a more active war against 
Japan were examined in detail on their 
military merits. For the Chiefs of Staff 
had to do more than agree in principle: 
They had to make decisions on method 
and timing as to which their own field 
commanders were in serious disagree- 
ment. General Chennault, advocate of 
an immediate stepping up of the air war 
against the Japanese from China, made 
an especially favorable impression. But 
this does not preclude a campaign to 
recapture Burma. 

The plans adopted were necessarily a 
compromise, but they were a compro- 
mise worked. out and adjudged sound 
by the Chiefs of Staff of both nations, 
and, according to those familiar with 
their substance, will demonstrate that 
the American and British High Com- 
mands are united in their determination 
to defeat Germany and Japan. 
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would be felt particularly by the millions 
of war workers who have never paid in- 
come taxes before. 


Plan: As it emerged last week, the 
conference plan gave rise to some errone- 
ous assumptions. So bear in mind: 


You MUST pay your June 15 income- 
tax installment. That and the payment 


.you made March 15 will join with the 


withholding tax in applying against 1943 
income—or that of 1942, should it be 
higher. The 25 per cent liability for 1942 
(or 1943, whichever is lower) would still. 
be owed. In other words, in most cases you' 
will still owe the equivalent of the pay- 
ment you made last March. 

The withholding tax would not neces- 
sarily cover your whole lability. 

Cancellation notwithstanding, you would 


_ probably pay higher taxes than ever for 


the next two years. 

You must continue to file income-tax 
returns—at least one on each year’s in- 
come. 


This, then, is how the plan would work: 


Abatement: Most confusion centered 
about the “forgiveness” principle. This was 
easily solved. The year to which forgiveness 
applied was, in the language of the bill, 
1942 or 1943, whichever was lower.” That 
language meant what it said: If you paid 
a smaller tax in 1942 than in 1943, then it 
was the "42 tax that was abated; but if your 
43 tax was less, then it was to the *43 tax 
that forgiveness applied. 

How much was forgiven depended on the 
size of your tax. If it was $50 or less, then 
all of it was canceled. If it was between 
$50 and $66.67, then $50 was canceled. If it 
was more than $66.67, then 75 per cent of 
it was canceled. 

When the unforgiven 25 per cent was to 
be paid also caused confusion. Many per- 
sons thought the first quarterly installment 
they. had paid last March 15 wiped out 
their indebtedness. It didn’t; that payment 
is now credited against current taxes. 
Hence the unabated 25 per cent must still 
be paid—half on March 15, 1944, the other 
half on March 15, 1945. 

With this back debt still to be paid, some 
taxpayers will not really be on a completely 
current basis until 1946 and a few not until 
1949 (windfall cases) . Likewise, there will . 
be no year in which taxpayers escape taxes. 


Collection: Apart from abatement, 
the rest of the tax provisions divided them- 
selves up into a question of how much you 
made each year and how you made it. Here 
is how they work: 


If you are a salary or wage earner: 
Henceforth, part of your tax will be with- 
held from your weekly earnings. The first 
$12 is exempt if you are single; $24 if you 
are married; $6 more for each of your de- 
pendents. From anything above these ex- 
emptions, your employer will deduct 20 
per cent beginning July 1. 

If your wages or salary come to less 
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HIS here Lem Peters, he is not very 
bright. Especially on a business deal. 


Like, for instance, some feller come 
up from the city last summer to do some 
fishing. He rented one of Lem’s leaky boats, 
and then he ast Lem where he could git some 
worms. So Lem, he said he would sell the 
feller some worms, only he would have to 
dig them first. 


So Lem, he went out back of the barn by 
the manure pile and dug around for purty 
close onto an hour. He didn’t stop digging 
until he had enough worms to feed all the’ 
fish from here to Miller’s Eddy. 


When the city feller seen all them worms, 
he was kind of upset, because he hadn’t told 
Lem how many he wanted, nor ast him about 
the price. 


“That’s a powerful lot of worms,” the 
feller allowed. “How much do I owe you?” 


“Well sir,” said Lem, “I like to broke my 
back in the hot sun digging them worms, 
mister. It ain’t rained for quite a spell, and 
they’re down deep. It’s kind of a bad year 
for worms, anyhow. Scarce as hen’s teeth, 
and that’s a fact.” 


The city feller commenced to look wor- 
ried, but Lem kept on talking. 

















“Yes sir,” Lem said, “I never seen worms 
so hard to come by. But while I was digging, 
I got to thinking. I ain’t been fishing but 
once this year, and the old lady would sure 
take kindly to a mess of frying fish. I got to 
thinking I would just kind of forget the 
chores and do a little fishing this afternoon. 


“So, mister, Ill tell you what. You give 
me half of them worms, and we'll call it 
square.” 


G» nr nw Mairi } 


There’s not much hope for Lem Peters. After 
all, there’s no substitute for sound business 
judgment. 


But unless business judgment is founded 
on accurate, up-to-the-minute, objectively 
interpreted figures, it’s likely to be as profit- 
less as Lem’s, 


Fortunately, Management has the means of 
acquiring essential figures speedily, accu- 
rately and economically . . . through modern 
Comptometer adding-calculating machines, 


and money-saving Comptometer methods. 


Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Company, 
1731 North Paulina St., Chicago, Illinois. 
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ANACONDA PM PLAN 
SPEARHEADS VITAL INDUSTRIAL 
MAINTENANCE PROGRAM 


.-. over 10,000 manuals requested 
... over 45 campaigns operating 


.» All branches of industry 
join to safeguard production 


The PM Plan is helping thousands of busy executives—where it 
counts most. Helping them maintain continuous wartime pro- 
duction ... helping keep plant electrical systems operating effi- 
ciently ... despite shortages in essential wiring equipment. 

If you aren’t already safeguarding production with the aid of 
this Anaconda Preventive Maintenance Plan, mail the coupon 
for full details. 





HOW THE PLANT BENEFITS HOW THE CONTRACTOR BENEFITS 
The PM Plan helps uncover weak spots in Plan helps electrical contractor carry out 


electrical systems before trouble develops. his most important wartime job—indus- 
Makes all personnel in plant, maintenance trial plant maintenance. Helps him keep 

Las and conservation conscious. Provides business going and organization together 
practical “tools” to forestall—as well as during construction lull ... helps keep old 
foresee—would-be work stoppages. Helps customers, gain new ones, despite lack of 
maintain continuous wartime production. products to sell... puts him in leadership 


role for furthering the war effort. 


HOW THE UTILITY BENEFITS 


Utilities can use the plan to help maintain close con- 
tact with their industrial power customers, despite 
lack of something to sell. It gives utility management 
the basis for a service program that definitely helps 
their power cme pe fers utility a chance to do 
even more towards furthering the war effort. 





ANACONDA’S 
PREVENTIVE 


i AINTENANCE 
PLAN — ==" 
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Anaconda Wire & Cable Company Individual 
25 Broadway, New York City 


Please send copy of the Anaconda Company 








~ Preventive Maintenance Plan for safe- 





guarding wartime production. Address. : City. 
ec ‘ 
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than $2,700 if single and $3,500 if married, 
withheld taxes plus the two quarterly pay- 
ments will probably take care of your full 
tax. How to find out of you are paid up, 
underpaid, or overpaid: Next March 15, 
fill out an income-tax form, calculating the 
tax.on your income just as in the past. If 


- it is more than you have already paid, then 


you owe the government money. If it’s less, 
then you can either claim a refund from 
the government or a credit toward 1944 
tax payments. 

If your wages or salary are more than 
$2,700 if single and $3,500 if married, your 
quarterly payments and withheld taxes 
will Not cover your full liability. Hence 
you start paying the, balance earlier. 
How do you figure it? By estimating the 
difference between what you have paid 
and what you still owe. When do you file 
your estimate? Sept. 15 this year and 
March 15 all years hereafter. And when 
do you pay this balance? In equal install- 
ments this Sept. 15 and Dec. 15; in quar- 
terly installments on the 15th of March. 
June, September, and December hereafter. 
Each March 15 also, you will file a final 
revised return for the year just past and 
pay any additional taxes that may still be 
due—including a 6 per cent penalty tax 
if this final return differs from your earlier 
estimates by more than 20 per cent. 

If your income does NOT come from 
wages, but from business, rents, royalties, 
professional fees, interest, and dividends 
totaling more than $100 a year; or if you 
are a casual, domestic, or agricultural 
worker, you are not subject to the with- 
holding tax. You, like the large wage earn- 
ers, file estimates of your income—on Sept. 
15 this year; on March 16 in future years. 
Likewise you must file revised returns each 
March 15; pay your taxes quarterly; and 
pay the 6 per cent penalty if you under- 
estimate by 20 per cent or more. 


Exceptions: These fall into three 
main categories: 

Farmers: If 80 per cent of your gross 
income is from farming, you file your esti- 
mate of income and the payment on it 
every Dec. 15. Follow up with a finally 
corrected return every March 15. If you 
err in your estimates by more than one- 
third, you’re subject to a 6 per cent pen- 
alty tax on the error. 

Servicemen: Besides paying no withhold- 
ing tax, you get a special $1,500 exemption. 
This is in addition to deductions for family 
status, etc. For those dying between Pearl 
Harbor and the end of hostilities, all 
liabilities outstanding at the.time of death 
are canceled. The same provisions apply to 
those in Allied services who are subject to 
United States tax laws. 

Windfalls: If you have made a lot more 
money during 1942 or 1943 than you did 
before the war, prepare to pay an addition- 
al tax, levied against “windfalls.” This is 
the way you figure it. Choose the highest- 
income year of these four: 1937, 1938, 
1939, or 1940. Add $20,000 as a cushion. 
For anti-windfall purposes, that is con- 
sidered your “normal” income, and that 
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THIS MESSAGE 1S PRESENTED 
P AS A WAR INFORMATION PROJECT 
EACETIME THINKING is still being applied to a commodity IN COOPERATION WITH: 


which is second only to steel as the most vital material of war. Cotton, to most 


Americans, is synonymous with cotton fiber. With each 500-pound bale of fiber NATIONAL 
there is produced 900 pounds of cotton seed, yielding: COTTON COUNC IL 
140 pounds of high grade vegetable oil for food. 
400 pounds of protein meal and cake for livestock. OF AME RICA 
— 240 pounds of hills for livestock roughage and chemical uses. FARMERS 
81 pounds of linters for smokeless powder, plastics, and numerous other GINNERS SPINNERS 
essential products. MERCHANTS WAREHOUSEMEN 


America’s 1943 War Crop Goals demand increased quantities of food, feed, 
and fiber. Cotton is America’s only crop which produces all three. 


(NEXT WEEK: Cotton is Food) 


EVERY U.S. Fighting Man Uses Cotton EVERY DAY! 


COTTONSEED CRUSHERS 
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much of your 1942 or 1948 income (which- 
ever is lower) is abated. Subtract the nor- 
mal-year income from your more recent in- 
come and pay a tax, at 1942 rates, on the 
difference. You have five years to pay the 
added tax. Example: If your income for 
1939 was $10,000, add $20,000. If your in- 
come for 1942 was $50,000, deduct the 
$30,000 from that. Then figure the windfall 
tax against the $20,000 difference. 


Week in the Nation 


Campaicn: A nationwide drive to raise 
$125,000,000 for aid to the armed forces 
and to the Allies will be made between 
Oct. 1 and Nov. 20 by the Nationa! War 
Fund, Inc., an organization composed of 
such member agencies as the USO, the 
United Seamen’s Service, Russian War Re- 
lief, United China Relief, and fifteen other 
relief and service groups. 


Wacs: The House passed a measure 
raising the Waac from auxiliary to regular 
status in the Army (simultaneously chang- 
ing its name to the Women’s Army Corps). 
The bill, an amended version of a Senate- 
approved measure, also granted Waac 
members all the benefits and privileges of 
male servicemen—except dependency al- 
lotments—and lowered the Waac enlist- 
ment age from 21 to 20. 


Economy: A report by the Byrd joint 
Congressional committee to reduce nones- 
sential Federal expenditures recommended 
abolition of the National Youth Adminis- 
tration through denial of a $59,304,000 ap- 
propriation asked for it under the War 
Manpower Commission’s budget. The 
NYA, the report declared, duplicated 
other Federal agencies like the Office of 
Education and was also wasteful. In a dis- 
senting report, Sen. Robert M. La Fol- 
lette asserted that the NYA was not use- 
less—that it was daily turning out 700 
potential war workers with basie training 
in mechanical skills. 


SuetF: Yielding to opposition by the 
services, the Senate Military Affairs Com- 


mittee unanimously voted to table the © 


Kilday bill, providing for a delay in the 
induction of fathers in any state until all 
single and childless married men are 
drafted. 


Honor: Somewhere in the South Pacific, 
Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, commander- 
in-chief of the Pacific Fleet, presented a 
Presidential unit citation “for outstanding 
performance in action” to the aircraft 
carrier Enterprise. First of its type and 
fifteenth Navy vessel to receive such an 
award, the five-year-old carrier and its air 
squadrons have destroyed numerous Jap 
combat ships and hundreds of enemy air- 
craft in Pacific engagements. 


Ma: An Army Special Service Forces 
survey of 6,100 troops revealed what a sol- 
dier likes to read in letters from home: 
how anxious the family is to have him 
back, how his girl friends are, how the 
home ball team is making out, and what’s 
happened to local night life. 
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State Visitor 


The Government of the United States 
last week had a visitor who set two prece- 
dents. Edwin Barclay, President of Li- 
beria, became the first Negro guest to ad- 
dress Congress and the first to spend a 
night as a guest in the White House. Al- 
though social affairs were stag, and a 
couple of Southern Congressional leaders 
were not included, the quiet, dignified 
Barclay was given all the fixings that 
protocol requires for a chief of state. There 
was an official reception at the White 
House by the President and Cabinet mem- 
bers, a salute by an honor guard of sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines, and a state 
banquet. 

Edwin Barclay was returning the visit 
to Liberia Mr. Roosevelt paid after the 
Casablanca conference. The exchange 
emphasized the ties between the United 
States and the world’s only all-Negro re- 
public. For Liberia, only 40 miles farther 
from Natal than is Dakar, is a vital base 
in our South Atlantic-trans-African air- 
ways, a tidy rubber producer, and owes its 
origin in the early nineteenth century to 


Harris & Ewing 


Barclay at the Capital 


freed American slaves. At a press con- 
ference last week Barclay made it clear 
that relations were good, for he said he 
wanted Pan American Airways to stay on 
in Liberia after the war, and that he 
would welcome further production of rub- 
ber by American interests. 

Barclay is Liberian-born and a member 
of the upper class. of 12,000 Americo-Li- 
berians (slave descendants) who rule over 
the 2,000,000 illiterate natives. After 


° 


graduation from Liberia College and a 
short spell as a lawyer, the young Edwin 
joined the elite True Whig party that 
wins every election. After a turn as Secre- 
tary of Education, he became judge of the 
Circuit Court in 1912. While Attorney 
General during the last war, he was liqui- 
dator of alien property. As partial retalia- 
tion for German shelling of the capital, he 
shipped what little property the Germans 
had in Liberia for sale in New York. He 
was Secretary of State of Foreign Affairs 
from 1920 to 1930. 

In 1930 the incumbent president and 
vice president were pried out of office by 
the League of Nations, taking the rap for 
the Liberian practice of shipping natives 
to the Spanish island Fernando Po to work 
on cocoa plantations. Barclay filled out 
the term and was reelected in 1931 and 
1935. The second time the Constitution 
was changed to give the President an 
eight-year term. During this period he in- 
stituted a three-year plan of social wel- 
fare that met only moderate success be- 
cause of limited funds. After thirteen 
years in office, the 51-year-old chief of 
state will relinquish his job in January 
of next year, to President-elect William 
V. S. Tubman. 

As President, Barclay lives in the finest 
house in Monrovia (the capital city which 
is named for the American President 
Monroe). It is a three-story white stucco 
mansion with wooden tiered verandas on 
Ashmun Street. Although it has no tele- 
phone, it is one of the few buildings in 
the country with the luxury of electric 
light. 

At the entrance stand two members 
of the Frontier Guards (total strength: 
750), neat and sturdy in their khaki 
shorts. When a visitor arrives, they 
smartly present arms. Within, the Exec- 
utive Mansion is furnished rather like 
an old-fashioned hotel, with heavy stuffed 
furniture, English-weave carpets, and 
chandeliers. The only native touch is 
given by animal skin rugs and the dark 
Liberian wood of the furniture. 

But President Barclay is himself not a 
showy man. He gets up early in the morn- 
ing and goes directly to his small, unos- 
tentatious office on the ground floor to 
receive visitors from Supreme Court Jus- 
tices to tribal chieftains in ceremonial 
robes. It was in this little office over- 
looking the lighthouse and the sea that 
he signed the agreement last spring to 
permit the United States to establish an 
air base. 

Toward evening, Barclay goes out to 
sit with his wife on one of the upstairs 
verandas. They have no children but 
have raised and cared for several native 
orphans. During his evening siesta, Bar- 
clay usually has a whisky and soda, lights 
up a pipe, and listens to news broadcasts 
or music on the radio. 
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Giraud-de Gaulle Conferences 
Turn the Spotlight on Catroux 


Enjoying Confidence of Both, 
He Set Stage for Negotiations 
That May Unify the French 


After an incredible six months of delay, 
Gen. Charles de Gaulle arrived in North 
Africa last week to meet with Gen. Henri 
Honoré Giraud and their mediator, Gen. 
Georges Catroux. At the same time, a 
Giraud spokesman revealed the escape 
from France and arrival in North Africa 
of Gen. Alphonse Joseph Georges, a five- 
star general and commander of all French 
troops on the western front under Gen. 
Maurice Gustave Gamelin at the start of 
the war (it was Georges who was sitting 
beside Alexander of Yugoslavia and was 
wounded when the king was assassinated in 
Marseilles in 1934) . 

Though it was unannounced, de Gaulle’s 
arrival in Algiers quickly became known 
and the Fighting French leader received 
an ovation from followers who shouted 
“Vive de Gaulle!” and flaunted Fighting 
French emblems despite the fact that the 
display of all special symbols had been 


- previously banned by Giraud. At 


his first press conference de Gaulle 
expressed confidence that he 
and Giraud were agreed on fun- 
damentals. Yet few Frenchmen 
thought the time for unity was 
immediately at hand. There were 
too many issues to be ironed out, 
too many complexities to be un- 
wound. But the fact that Giraud 
and de Gaulle had finally agreed 
to act jointly as members of a 
temporary committee was the 
best sign of unity that has yet 
appeared. 

The plan itself is simple enough. . 
The committee is to be an ex- 
ecutive body in which de Gaulle 
and Giraud will serve as members 
of a group of nine Frenchmen. 
Once -France is liberated, its 
power will be handed over to a 
provisional government  consti- 
tuted under the law of Feb. 15, 
1872. Thus the chance of one man 
arbitrarily to assume power van- 
ishes. 

But before the committee can 
function, the members must be 
selected and at least two impor- 
tant questions must be settled. 
The first is the reshuffling of the 

governorships of North Africa. 
De Gaulle will almost atop 


ask for the dismissal of Gen. Charles 
Nogués of French Morocco and Governor 
Pierre Boisson of French West Africa, both 
of whom have been bitterly attacked by 
the Fighting French. 

The second is the appointment of a new 
commander-in-chief of the French Army. 
The power of the military command is 
obvious. If Giraud should enter the com- 
mittee as leader of some 300,000 French 
colonial troops, he might wield decisive 
power. Whether or not he will accede to 
the Fighting French request that as a mem- 
ber of the committee he assume civilian 
status has not yet been definitely estab- 
lished. 


Peacemaker: Between the two lead- 
ers, as they meet to thresh out these and 
other problems, will stand a third French 
general, a lean, suave, 64-year-old soldier 
with five stars on his shoulders, who, more 
than any other man, enjoys the confidence 
of both. He is their liaison officer, Georges 
Albert Catroux, who since last March has 
been the principal go-between in the long 
and involved negotiations. It was this man, 
with his profound understanding of the 





Catrouz: Soldier, diplomat, and mediator 
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French Empire and his tolerant compre- 
hension of human beings, who set the 
stage for the meeting in Algiers last week. 
It is his voice, calm and patient, that will 
probably be the only one to quiet any ar- 
guments between the strong-willed French 
leaders. 

In August 1940, when Georges Catroux 
flew to London to throw in his lot with 
the Fighting French, Vichy sneered: 
“What will the upstart general [de Gaulle] 
do now? He is only a brigadier. Catroux 
is a full general. There will surely be 
trouble.” 

There was no trouble. When the man, 
who as administrator and as military lead- 
er had occupied high positions all his life, 
arrived at the Fighting French headquar- 
ters, de Gaulle was in Africa. Catroux 
signed the simply worded form that made 
him a servant of Free France and awaited 
orders. Later the two generals, both over 
6 feet tall, met in the presence of the 
governor of French Equatorial Africa, 
Félix Eboué—a Negro from Martinique— 
at Fort Lamy in the Chad District. They 
cordially shook hands, the senior officer 
at the service of the junior. 

De Gaulle and Catroux were friends of 
long standing, dating back to 1916 when 
they were both German prisoners in the 
fortress at Madgeburg. Catroux, then a 
major, had fought at Charleroi, Arras; and 
the Somme, winning four citations and 
suffering a wound before being captured. 
Each of them made numerous attempts to 
escape, all unsuccessful. To teach Catroux 
how to behave, the Germans threw him 
for three months into a dark cell. 

The French. mediator has a mild, polite 
manner, and a keen, worldly wise 
mind. His most distinguishing fa- 
cial characteristics are a squint 
in his right eye, and his eyebrows, 
black triangles touched at the 
ends with white. He is known as 
“the wit of the French Army,” 
and his hobby is the study of 
economics. He is the father of 
three sons, one of whom is de 
Gaulle’s adjutant. Madame Ca- 
troux is now serving in Syria as 
@ nurse. 


Soldier: Most of the gener- 
al’s brilliant military career: has 
been spent in:the French colonies, 
where he established a reputation 
for great administrative ability. 
The son of a general, Catroux was 
born in Algeria in 1879 and, on 
graduating from St. Cyr when he 
was 20, made his military debut 
as an officer in-the Foreign Le- 
gion in North Africa. In 1914, he 
left his post in the French war 
cabinet to become the youngest 
captain in the French Army. 
After the Armistice, as Lt. Col. 
Catroux he served as military 
attaché at Constantinople, later 
working in Syria under Gen. 
Henri Gouraud and in the Druse 
campaign under Gen. Maxime 



























Dow, pioneer in the manufacture of magnesium, is one of the 
world’s largest producers. From sea water and Michigan brine 
pours this weight-saving metal—moving through Dow’s mills and 
foundries—transformed into castings, forgings, sheet and extru- 
sions—then converted to mighty weapons of war. 


Today, all production is allocated to war needs. But Dow de- 
signers are studying magnesium’s wider applications in such 
fields as transportation, machinery, portable tools, appliances 
for the home—in fact, wherever light metal is essential. 
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FOR HIROHITO 


The Corsair flies HIGHER and FASTER than any Navy fighter 
on record anywhere. It is hell-on-wings for Hirohito and Hitler. 
The 2000 horse-power heart of this fighting bird . . . the Pratt 
and Whitney super-charged engine (Nash-Kelvinator produced), is 
equipped with Hoover Ball Bearings as original equipment. 


We are proud that Hoover Bearings passed with flying colors 
every grueling test for strength, stamina, and precision required by 
this deadly long-range fighting plane of the U. S. Navy, that bores 
through the air at better than 400 miles per hour. 


The ARISTOCRAT OF BEARINGS 
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Weygand. Then Marshal Lyautey recalled 
him to Morocco to direct the Deuxiéme 
Bureau (Intelligence) during the Riff cam- 
paign. 

Later in 1934 he earned the respect of 
the colonial army by the manner in which 
he helped subdue rebellious tribes of South- 
ern Morocco. Catroux’s trick was to show 
force rather than to use it. As he ap- 
proached a village, he called for discussions 
with the chieftains. If they were not forth- 
coming, the territory aroun the village 
was attacked. The village itself was spared. 
Most of the natives took the hint and 
quickly opened negotiations. 

The general did not return to France 
until 1986 when he was put in charge of 
the Fourteenth Infantry Division at Mul- 
house. On disagreeing with General Game- 
lin over military organization, Catroux 
was retired just before the war. Georges 
Mandel, then Minister of Colonies and 
now a Nazi prisoner, rescued him in Au- 
gust 1939 and sent him to Indo-China as 
Governor General. 

When France fell Catroux, like other 
colonial administrators, had to choose be- 
tween resistance and capitulation. Unlike 
most of them, he chose resistance and re- 
fused to surrender his territory to Japan. 
When Vichy learned of his intentions, Ca- 
troux was deposed and Admiral Decoux, 
commander of the French Fleet in the Far 
East, was put in his place. Catroux was 
able to escape. 


Diplomat: Catroux’s first Free French 
assignment was as High Commissioner in 
the Middle East. There he took a leading 
part in the Syrian campaign. Characteristic 
of Catroux’s tact was his handling of this 
campaign in which Frenchmen waged war 
against Frenchmen. When the fightiny 
ceased, and the dead were laid side by side 
in the little cemetery outside Damascus, 
Catroux ordered the same epitaph Mort 
pour la France to be carved on identical 
crosses marking the graves .of each side. 

Catroux was next sent by de Gaulle as 
special emissary to Giraud. There again 
an old bond of friendship made his job 
the easier. Giraud and Catroux attended 
St. Cyr together, fought together in the 
last war, and commanded adjacent forces 
in the Riff campaign. They are equal in 
rank, but Catroux is the senior by a few 
weeks. Giraud is known to have the great- 
est respect for Catroux, both as an admin- 
istrator and as a fighting man, and co- 
operation has marked their many confer- 
ences when, on four occasions in the past 
five months, Catroux shuttled to and fro 
from de Gaulle’s headquarters in London 
to Giraud’s in North Africa. 


Future: In the negotiations, Catrox 
acted not as ambassador plenipotentiary 
but merely as head of the de Gaulle mis- 
sion to Algiers. Personally, he had neither 
the power nor the authority to initiate 
any new scheme to hasten conciliations; 
actually, he managed to put oyer de Gaull- 
ism in its most moderate form. 

Since on all major points, Giraud, not 






































tek waa piece of meat that is 
shipped in interstate commerce 
must be inspected and approved 
by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Even the cars that carry 
it are sealed by the railroad—so 
carefully is your health guarded 
for the health of the nation. 


* * * 


And, just as rigid inspection laws 
are a national health safeguard, so 
is another simple product known 
to all—toilet tissue. For without 
toilet tissue, a special type of paper 








which disintegrates when in water, 
the plumbing systems of America 
would cease working—with tragic 
results both to national health and 
the war effort. 


For generations: Scott Paper 
products have played their part in 
Sanitation and insofar as the war 
effort permits, they will be kept 
available for all American homes 
...the Scott name will continue to 
assure the highest standards of 
quality, comfort and cleanliness. 
Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 
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The Greatest Laboratory On Earth 


Atthismomentthe“people’s 
car” of postwar America is 
being proved on the battle 
fronts of this world-wide war 
—the cruelest testing labo- 
ratory on earth ... where 
Nature does her damndest 
to make life a torture for 
motorized equipment. 


Racing at top speed over Burma’s rocky 
mountain trails. ... 


Plunging through China’s water-soaked 
rice fields. ... 

Crashing tangled jungle trails in Guadal- 
canal.... 

Powering through slimy swamps in New 
Guinea.... 

Defying the deathly hug of Russia’s mud 
and the icy breath of her winters... . 
Laughing off the blistering heat and the 
searing sands of Egypt, Libya and 
Tunisia.... 

Hauling, climbing, twisting, turning—giv- 
ing every last ounce of power. 
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Pounding for days without end over Na- 
ture’s most devilish terrain—driven by 
fighting men whose missions leave them 
no time for mercy—the valiant Willys- 
built Jeep is teaching us priceless things 
about building power, speed, durability, 
dependability and fuel economy into a 
light-weight automotive unit. 


Right now our job is to turn out Willys- 
built Jeeps and other vital war equipment 
for our own fighting forces and our allies. 


But when this job is finished, and the war 
is over, a new “‘people’s car”—a “Jeep in 
Civvies”—will be our job. 


Into this postwar car we will build 
what the mighty Willys-built Jeep 
has taught us about motor car con- 
struction. 


And at its heart there will be a Willys- 
designed ‘‘Go-Devil”? Engine—the engine 
that is daring Nature’s Damndest and 
coming through, in every hellhole of war 


in the world today. 
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Supermen: These pictures depict nothing more than 
life among the so-called “master race.” On the left, the 
Herrenvolk are graciously permitted to purchase horse 
shoes (“lucky iron”) and thus donate funds for some army 


European 


organization. Right, the decorative fancy of Elite Guard 
men at the front takes the form of figures of Roosevelt 
and Churchill, stuck to the walls of a cabin. Note the Jap 
hitting the President on the head. 





de Gaulle, has backed down, Catroux is 
considered a successful diplomat by the 
Fighting French. On the other hand, the 
Giraudists, whose spokesman calls him “a 
skillful, able negotiator,” are also satisfied 
with his job. Many of Giraud’s followers 
would like to have Catroux serve on the 
new committee, although Giraud himself 
wants him to replace General Nogués as 
Resident General of Morocco. In that po- 
sition Catroux would be subordinated, po- 
litically speaking, to the committee in 
Algiers, but the Moroccan post is con- 
sidered by the French the most important 
in the empire. 

The future of the man who helped to 
solve the longest and most complex dip- 
lomatic battle of the war is as yet unde- 
cided. His reward, to be determined by 
de Gaulle and Giraud at the pending con- 
ference, may not even be a political job; 
it may be the greatest military assignment 
of his already spectacular career. Should 
Giraud accede to General de Gaulle’s im- 
perative demand that all members of the 
Executive Committee shall be civilians, 
Georges Albert Catroux may well succeed 
Giraud as Commander-in-Chief of the 
French Army in North Africa. 


French Fleet 


The start of the Giraud-de Gaulle talks 
was bad news for the Axis. Still worse was 
to come: After three years of internment 


at Alexandria, the French naval force of 


nine warships plus auxiliary craft came 
over to the Allies. The news was announced 
by the British Foreign Office on May 31 
after completion of negotiations between 
Giraud and Vice Admiral René Emil Gode- 
froy, French commander of the ships. 
_ Though the vessels had been out of com- 
mission so long and the breechlocks re- 
moved from their guns under an agreement 
with the British, the group of fairly old 
French warships nevertheless represented a 


sizeable addition to Allied fighting power 
once they could undergo the necessary re- 
fitting. The biggest was the 27-year-old 
22,189-ton battleship Lorraine, armed with 
eight 13.4-inch guns. There were also three 
8-inch gun cruisers, the fifteen-year-old 
10,000-ton Tourville and Duquesne and the 
thirteen-year-old 9,938-ton Suffren, all 
capable of 31 knots or better, as well as the 
old 6-inch gun cruiser Duguay-Trouin, 
three destroyers, and one submarine. 

Allied acquisition of these vessels, follow- 
ing the addition last December of the bat- 
tleship Richelieu and other craft then sta- 
tioned at Dakar, left only one group of 
French warships outside metropolitan 
France that had not yet joined the Allies. 
They were the 22,146-ton aircraft carrier 
Béarn and other vessels now stationed at 
Martinique. 


Peter and the Wolves 


They had been secretly engaged since 
last May when the pretty dark princess 
began wearing the boy-king’s ring. In Lon- 
don restaurants, they were frequently seen 
—the shy, 19-year-old Peter of Yugoslavia 
and 22-year-old Alexandra, niece of King 
George of Greece. Both led quiet lives, he 


as a student of royal duties; she as a 


worker in the Greek Red Cross. Their 
marriage, it was agreed, would have to 
wait until the Axis invasion armies had 
been driven from their countries. 

Last week Peter forgot his timidity and 
asked to be permitted to marry the princess 
at once. The young King selected a bad 
moment to make his request. It coincided 
with a Yugoslav Cabinet crisis over war 
aims, believed to have been precipitated 
by a reported Axis general offensive against 
Yugoslav patriots. 

On Monday of this week, simultaneously 
with the Yugoslav government-in-exile’s 
official denial in London that Peter’s 
determination to wed immediately had 


caused a political squabble splitting the 
Cabinet, the monarch changed his mind: 
He announced “regretfully” that the mar- 
riage would have to wait. However, he 
insisted: “After the war we shall defin- 
itely marry.” Meanwhile, he prepared 
to leave for the Middle East to be on 
hand in event of an Allied invasion that 
might suddenly liberate the Balkans. 


Matchek Checked 


For most of his 63 years, Dr. Vladimir 
Matchek hated the Austrians and the 
Serbs. As Croatian Peasant party leader, 
this slight and bespectacled man was jailed 
in both countries for trying to make the 
Croats independent. But in both countries 
he was respected for his sincerity and soon 
released from prison. The Nazis interned 
him in 1941, and later made him a “house 
prisoner” at his country residence in Ku- 
pinec. While he was there sixty Germans 
guarded him. 

But last week, it was back behind bars 
again for Matchek—and this time in 
Austria. Geneva reported the Nazis ap- 
parently had had enough of Matchek’s re- 
sistance and had transferred him to an 
Austrian concentration camp. 


America’s Share 


Most transatlantic questioning has taken 
the form of trying to find out what Ameri- 
cans thi:«< of the British. Last week the 
British got a chance to say what they 
thought of the American war effort. In a 
Gallup poll it turned out that they thought 
the United States was making the small- 
est contribution of the four main Allies to 
the winning of the war. Fifty per cent put 
Russia at the top of the list, 42 per cent 
placed Britain there, 5 per cent voted for 
China, and only 8 per cent chose the | 
United States. The comparison looked in- 
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Your child’s best friend... 


THE PARASITIC FRUIT FLY, Drosophila, is perhaps 
the most important creature in the world to scientists 
today. Because its study may reveal what the char- 
acter of our own children may be in the future. 

Drosophila is a perfect specimen for laboratory 
study, because a generation flickers past in from 8 to 
12 days. As a result, scientists have been able to 
study and record a million breedings! And the entire 
mechanism of heredity has thus been revealed! 

But if Drosophila is a friend to mankind, consider 
the influence of machine tools on human welfare. Do 


you know why it is that some countries, so rich in 
natural,resources, still harbor hundreds of millions 
wy By e to starvation? And why the highly indus- 
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QNE Automatic Machine Company, 


trialized countries represent the greatest advance in 
civilization? The answer is machine tools! 

Machine tools have vastly increased the output of 
manufacturers and have shortened the customary 
hours of labor. They have not reduced the number of 
persons required to do the world’s: work. They have 
eliminated much of-the back-breaking labor which 
would otherwise be required. 

Cone Automatic Machine Company is proud to be 
a part of such an essential industry. Proud, also, to 
know that whatever we Americans build for the future. 
Cone Multiple Spindle Automatic Lathes will most 
certainly enter into much of its produetiony 
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As a radio technician, Johnny is a vital part of our armed 
forces. He sees an amazing electronic future in the new 
devices developed by the urgency of war. No, he can’t talk 
about them now, but as he uses them he dreams of electronic 
wonders to come. 

Someday soon, Johnny and thousands like him will come 
marching home to take their places in their chosen field. Their 
vision... their plans... their energy will give us those wonders 
in electronics of which they dreamed. 

Wherever Johnny’s ambition leads him in electronics, he 
will find TUNG-SOL ready for the peacetime developments. 
TUNG-SOL tubes for transmitting, receiving and amplifying. 
TUNG-SOL research engineering service will be important 
parts of his future and the future of electronics. 


TUNG: SOL. 
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TUNG-SOL LAMP WORKS INC., NEWARK, N. J., Sales Offices: ATLANTA, CHICAGO, DALLAS, 
DENVER, DETROIT, LOS ANGELES, NEW YORK. 


INCANDESCENT LAMPS, ALL-GLASS SEALED BEAM HEADLIGHT LAMPS, THERMAL SWITCHES 
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vidious but probably wasn’t. Other polls 
have shown that a majority of the British | 
public is pro-American. 


Red Justice 


How Russians Handle Crime, 
Increased There Also by War 


Even as in capitalist Britain and the 
United States, war has brought Russia 
special problems in crime. The following 
cable from Bill Downs, NEwswEeEx’s Mos- 
cow correspondent, describes Russian treat- 
ment of the problems. 


I visited the People’s Court in the Len- 
ingrad district of Moscow the other day. 
It is comparable to a police court or city 
court in the United States. A woman judge 
and two civilian representatives were sit- 
ting on the bench hearing cases not unlike 
those that could be heard in any city in 
the United States or Britain. One case in- 
volved the investigation of a gang of eleven 
boys charged with robbing evacuated flats 
in Moscow and selling the stolen goods to 
waitresses in the trades-school restaurant 
where they ate. Eighteen girls ranging in 
age from 18 to 25 also were in court under 
various charges. The boys ranged from 14 
to 18 years of age. 

The trial was very involved. The boys 
and girls had legal representatives who 
pleaded the cases with the same intensity 
and determination of any lawyer I have 
seen in a dozen American police courts. 
The boys were subject to sentences, upon 
conviction, of up to five years in one of 
the juvenile reform colonies. The girls were 
subject to minimum sentences of one year 
in a prison colony. The Soviet also has a 
system of conditional sentencing whereby 
a person convicted of a minor crime is 
sentenced to contribute up to 20 per cent 
of his salary each week until the sentence 
is served. In addition there are conditional 
sentences which enforce a curfew on the 
offender and require him to report to the 
local militia or remain at home when he is 
not working. Legal experts say the system 
has worked exceedingly well, particularly 
in wartime when the government by con- 
fining the offender would have lost his use- 
ful war work. 


Courts of War: There is another 
type of court in the Leningrad district of 
Moscow. It is a court which tries crimes 
classified as coming under martial law. 
With the German attack of 1941 a decree 
was promulgated reclassifying murder, at- 
tempted murder, highway robbery, re- 
sistance to representatives of the govern- 
ment, and refusal to join the labor front 
as crimes subject to martial law. On Dec. 
26, 1941, another decree made it a martial 
crime for any worker in a war industry to 
quit his job without proper permission. 

Judge Taissia Yachudina, a middle- 
aged, school-teacherish, kindly looking 


woman and head of the juvenile section of 














When wars were fought at a slower 
pace, it is said that “for want of a nail” 
a shoe, a horse, a rider, a battle and 
finally a kingdom were lost. 


Little things can be just as vital in the 
war today—things as humble, for exam- 
ple, as the nuts which hold fighting air- 
craft staunch and tight. 


The lives of flying crews may hang on 
the threads of nuts which stay put—hold 
fast against the chatter of gunfire, the 
throb of pulsing engines, the wrack and 
twist and vibration of massive wings 
wheeling and twisting through thin air. 


We make such a nut. We have made 
more than three billion of them. And as 
far as is known, not a single one of these 
nuts has ever failed in service. 
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Some day these nuts will be available 
for purposes other than the grim jobs 
of war. 


When they are, automobiles will be 
tighter and safer and quieter—every- 
thing from garden tools or farm tractors 
to radios and vacuum cleaners will give 
longer and less troublesome service. 


But that’s for the future. Today, all 
these tenacious nuts we can make go for 
an even more important purpose—which 
is the simple task of holding tight till the 
war is won. 


Exastic Stop Nut CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
UNION, NEW JERSEY 
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this People’s Court said there was a more 
or less “natural” increase in crime in war- 
time. She explained that broken families, 
bombed-out évacués, and transferred war 
workers all created personal crises which 
brought about conditions conducive to 
crime and produced the small gang of boys 
who robbed the flats. 

Also the general emergency condition 
in Russian life with the lack of the very 
necessities of life has prompted people to 
crime. However, Yachudina assured me 
there was no such thing as a crime wave 
in Moscow where the situation never was 
out of control. 


Fighting Felons: The martial law 
section of the People’s Court handles an- 
other special type of procedure instigated 
since the outbreak of the war. A prisoner 
convicted of a crime such as embezzle- 
ment, work stoppage, or any other law- 
breaking decree which calls for a sentence 
of usually not more than three years is 
given the choice of going to the front with 
the army pending final decision as to 
whether he shall serve his sentence. 

Vladimir Diakonoff, a 35-year-old as- 
sistant procurator of the U.S.S.R. in the 
Moscow region told me this system began 
when inmates of the Soviet’s prison colo- 
nies asked for the privilege of shedding 
their blood for their country. Diakonoff, 
a dark-haired man, said: “After the Ger- 
man attack we began to receive letters 
from prisoners such as one saying: ‘I had 
a disagreement and I am serving my sen- 
tence. However, that was an internal affair 
between me and my government. Now the 
Germans are in our country. I plead to be 
released to help oust them. After that I will 
return to finish my sentence whereby I 
will settle the differences between myself 
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and the authorities’. 


The Camps: The Soviet has two 
types of camps, unlike the walled prisons 
of other countries. The first are “correc- 
tion colonies”’—camps for persons serving 
up to three years of a comparatively mild 
type of confinement during which prison- 
ers are made to feel they can again be- 
come useful citizens after serving terms. 
These are mostly argicultural camps, brick 
factories, or such industries. 

The second type, the “correction labor 
camps,” are for the more serious criminals 
serving more than three years. The re- 
gime in these camps is more severe. They 
are often in remote sections of the coun- 
try. However, the same system of rehabili- 
tation is aimed at. Many camps have 
theaters, libraries, hospitals, and indus- 
trial shops. Some even have newspapers, 
the latter an innovation introduced by 
Maxim Gorky. In both cases the prisoners 
‘are paid, and if they work hard and hon- 
estly they get additional privileges and 
food and clothing quarters, more freedom 
and more opportunities to see their famil- 
ies. It is not uncommon for a hard-work- 
ing prisoner to be given a few days to 
live with his family as a reward for good 
conduct and work. 





Moscow’s Mood 


Cordiality to Davies Highlights 
Reds’ New Era of Good Feeling 


Joseph E. Davies ended his second Mis- 
sion to Moscow last week. He got what 
he was sent for—a reply from Joseph 
Stalin to President Roosevelt’s very secret 
letter that Davies had carried all the way 
from the United States to place in the 
Soviet Premier’s hands. Stalin’s reply was 
addressed to Mr. Roosevelt in Russian 
Cyrillic script and enclosed in a large 
envelope sealed with wax. 

Davies would make only one comment 
on the answer he was taking back with 
him: “There is every indication that all 
of the contents of the President’s letter 
were entirely agreeable and that Mr. Stalin 
is completely in accord with its contents.” 
This didn’t reveal much, but anyway 
Soviet actions were speaking louder than 
words last week. The atmosphere of friend- 
liness to the British and Americans, which 
has been growing rapidly for the last few 
months, now reached a new peak. 

The treatment accorded Davies was 
typical. When he went to the Kremlin to 
receive Stalin’s letter, the Premier kept 
him there for two and a half hours. The 
conversation, according to Davies, was at 
least in part in a light vein. Stalin joked 
about the curious guesses being made by 
Axis radios on the subject of the Davies 
mission. There was some banter about the 
difference in the appearance of Russian 
characters in the film “Mission to Mos- 
cow” and in real life. And the following 


Sovfoto Radiophoto 
Davies and Stalin: The two Joes beamed for the camera 


day, Moscow papers spread photographs 
of Stalin and Davies across their front 
pages—with the two Joes beaming at one 
another. 

The first anniversary of the Soviet-Brit- 
ish treaty of alliance also happened to fall 
the day before Davies’s departure. It was 
hailed by the Russians with a degree of en- 
thusiasm that contrasted strongly their 
previous attitude, which had been one of 
coldness toward this highly important 
treaty. Foreign Commissar Vyacheslaff 
Molotoff proclaimed that it would continue 
“in effect not only during the war for war 
purposes, but during the peace for peace 
purposes.” 

Meanwhile Stalin wrote another letter 
in reply to questions submitted by a for- 
eign newspaper correspondent—the pe- 
culiar method of stating Soviet policy that 
the Premier has already employed twice 
before. In this case the correspondent was 
Harold King of Reuters. Stalin told King 
that the dissolution of the Comintern last 
fortnight had been “proper and timely” 
because it aided in the fight against the 
Axis. The Soviet Premier also made what 
might be construed as a promise that Rus- 
sia had no intention of setting up Com- 
munist governments in other countries 
after the war. He said that the breaking 
up of the Third International ended the 
“Tie” that “ ‘Moscow’ allegedly intends to 
intervene in the life of other nations and 
‘Bolshevize’ them.” 


Significance 


The whole episode of Davies’s mission 
was only part of the recent success London 
and Washington have met with in improv- 
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A 50-caliber bullet tears through the recoil mechanism of an anti-tank 
gun far out on a foreign desert. The gun is out of action—but not for 
long. Spore parts are rushed up from the supply base, and soon the 
gun is blasting away again. ) 

But what if these new parts don’t fit? What if they are a trifle too large 
or too small? The answer is all too obvious. 

Interchangeability of parts for all kinds of war equipment cgn be 
assured only by the careful inspection of every critical dimension with 
reliable gaging instruments before these parts are shipped to our 
fighting forces. 


ie or i tie ée ie w 
SHEFFIELD is a Recognized Authority on Dimensional Control, 
producing the gages that assure the interchange- 
ability of manufactured parts. 
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ing relations with Russia. For the first 
time since the start of the war the feeling 
between the Soviet and the two western 
democracies can be said to be really cor- 
dial. The basic cause of this is probably 
military. Whatever are the plans Presi- . 
dent Roosevelt and Churchill formulated 
at their White House conferences, the 
prospects have certainly pleased Stalin. 
Over and above this, however, the new 
confidence between the three Allies 
proved that there is no fundamental 
barrier to the permanent good relations 
between Moscow and Washington and 
London. 


Reds and Labor 


On June 14 the British Labor party will 
open its annual convention. It is a meet- 
ing that bears little resemblance to Amer- 
ican political conventions, for the Britons’ 
primary purpose is not to nominate can- 
didates for office but to formulate policy. 
And on policy one of the biggest questions 
to be presented before this year’s conven- 
tion will be the Communists’ insistent de- 
mands for affiliation with the Labor 
party. 

Last week the party’s national execu- 
tive committee turned down flat a Com- 
munist plea that the dissolution of the 
Third International had so changed the 
situation that the Reds should be ad- 
mitted. The executive committee backed 
up its refusal with a rebuke: “Even if in 
formal fashion the Communist party pro- 
fessed loyalty to the Labor party, there 
is no historical evidence to show that it 
wants to be loyal. Indeed all the evidence 
is to the contrary.” 

There was a good deal of British re- 
straint in this statement. Actually, much 
of the Labor party feels far more strongly 
than the wording suggested about the way 
the Communists conducted the familiar 
old campaign against the “imperialist 
struggle” before Russia entered the war. 
And the section of the Labor party that 
is most bitter is the one which controls the 
greatest number of votes in the convention 
—the Trades Unions. 


More Smorgasbord 


Food and drink make news in Sweden 
too. NewsweEexk’s Stockholm correspond- 
ent cabled last week: “The Swedish food 
situation is much better now. Fish ration- 
ing has been entirely eliminated. The po- 
tato shortage has also been relieved, 
thanks to a reduction in losses through 
storing and transit. There are more fresh 
vegetables because of early crops. There 
has likewise been an increase in pork and 
other meat products. 

“However, a bottle of aquavit, the 
Swedish national hard liquor, which costs 
6 cents to make, now sells for $2.50. The 
difference is in taxes. Swedes are incensed 
over a forthcoming tax increase of 25 cents 
a bottle on sales to private consumers and 
$1 a bottle increase for restaurant con- 
sumption.” 
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Coal Showdown Accentuates 
the Worsening Labor Crisis 


Need for Firmer Controls 


Seen as Major Lesson in Wave 


of Unrest Among Workers 


John L. Lewis this week once more 
proved himself a master of drama and, for 
his own purposes, a good politician as well. 
All week, as the June 1 deadline of his truce 
in the coal fields grew steadily nearer, he 
had sat across a conference table from the 
mine operators—showing supreme confi- 
dence that he would win his battle for $2 
a day for his 450,000 soft-coal miners. 

But as the deadline crept closer and 
closer, he had not won, nor had he lost. For 
no settlement had been reached; neither 
had the truce been extended past the Mon- 
day midnight deadline. As the minutes 
passed, tension mounted. What would Lew- 
is do? Would he call out his miners? Would 
he order his men to keep on working? 

Lewis let the dramatic tension grow and 
then showed himself the politician. He did 
nothing. Hence at midnight, May 31, it was 
up to the locals. They could—and many 
did—pursue the traditional policy of the 
United Mine Workers: “No contract, no 
work.” 

In Washington, Lewis and the mine oper- 
ators folded up their conferences and left 
things in the air for further powwows Tues- 
day. But out in the coal regions the morn- 
ing of June 1 was still a day with no con- 


tract, and the phrase “no contract” carried 
dire implications for the nation’s war ef- 
fort, 90 per cent based on coal. The great 
showdown, climaxing months of bitterness, 
growing unrest among workers in all fields 
over the country, was at hand. 


Prelude: Lewis had resumed negoti- 
ations with the operators in Washington 
after he had torpedoed the War Labor 
Board, with which he has flatly refused to 
deal in the wage dispute (NEwswrEEk, May 
24). Before the mine union leader gained 
that point, 530,000 bituminous and anthra- 
cite miners struck on May 1, then went 
back to work the next day after the gov- 
ernment seized control of the nation’s 
4,000 coal mines. They went back on in- 
struction from Lewis who announced a 
truce until May 18 and later extended it 
to June 1. 

The week had been a parlous one for 
labor relations in general, and the much- 
harrassed War Labor Board was on more 
spots than ever. 

In Washington the board, still reeling 
from the punching it took from Lewis, re- 
treated quickly from the labor get-tougher 
policy touched off by the Lewis successes. 
This followed the return to work of 52,000 
striking Akron, Ohio, rubber workers, who 
went back to their jobs only after a Presi- 
dential command and a promise by the 
WLB that it would “reconsider” the strik- 
ers’ demands. Since the workers, who have 
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given Akron a stormy labor record for 
years, had struck against a 3-cent-an-hour 
award when 8 cents would have been pos- 
sible under the Little Steel formula, “re- 
consideration” was taken by labor to mean 
only one thing: more money and another 
backdown by the WLB in the face of a 
show of force. 

Also in Washington, the emergency 
board appointed from the National Rail- 
way Labor Panel, making no pretenses of 
keeping within the Little Steel formula, 
recommended an 8-cent-an-hour pay rise 
($204,000,000 annually) for 1,000,000 non- 
operating railway workers. In a queer and 
seemingly contradictory order, the board 
suggested that $85,000,000 of retroactive 
increased wages (to Feb. 1, 1943) be paid 
in War Bonds because cash payments 
would exert a strongly inflationary in- 
fluence, though nothing was said as to how 
the current $204,000,000 a year was to be 
paid out. 

In the East, South, Middle West, and 
Far West, strikes mostly of short duration 
continued to hamper all-out war produc- 
tion. Many of the work stoppages were in 
protest of WLB policies. 

Through all this, the question of how to 
combat strikes was occupying the attention 
of big and little businessmen alike. A num- 
ber joined in urging enactment of the 
Smith-Connally Bill, which would prohibit 
unjustified strikes and give the WLB statu- 
tory authority to settle labor disputes. 


Significance 


The rank-and-file workers were not de- 
ceived by the tactics of the War Labor 
Board. It now looks as if Lewis will get 
more than he expected. The small points 
on which the board yielded included many 
which by custom are thrown into long lists 
of demands preparatory to any bargaining 
session. The technique is to let many of 
these go overboard one by one while gain- 
ing the main points. This time Lewis had 





Woman’s Work: It’s never done, they say. Now 
women are helping make the big 90-millimeter anti-air- 
craft guns for the United Nations. At the arsenal in 
Watertown, Mass., red-hot barrels are treated in. a giant 
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furnace after they have emerged from a centrifugal cast- 
ing machine. Then a woman worker guides one of the bar- 
rels-onto a huge lathe. She machines the outer surface of 
the barrel while the first bore is made. 
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..- Standard Conveyor Engineers 
Will Be Ready — With Added 
“Know-How” to Their 35-Year 
Experience Record—For Convey- 
or Jobs to Come 


The experience record of the Standard 
Conveyor organization spans a period 
which includes two world wars. 


For more than 35 years Standard Con- 
veyor Company has concentrated on 
power and gravity conveyors. Such 
specialization has developed improved 
design and materials in the conveyors 
themselves and given Standard Con- 
veyor engineers an invaluable reser- 
voir of experience. 


Knowing how toapply power and grav- 
ity conveyors to best advantage is 
equally as important as building them 
well. Its service record with American 
business and industry attests Standard 
Conveyor Company’s ability todoboth. 


Write for valuable reference 
book, “Conveyors by Standard” 
Catalog NW-6. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 
General Offices: NORTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Sales and Service in All Principal Cities 
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his way on many such demands for re- 
classification of certain workers, an in- 
crease from $20 a year to $50 in vacation 
pay, company payment of certain occupa- 
tional costs, bringing cars to the workers 
for loading, and other minor points. 

With these gains already under his belt, 
Lewis cheerfully returned to collective 
bargaining with the operators—just as he 
had insisted he had wanted to do all along 
—but returned much stronger than when 
he left. This was so because: (1) The WLB 
side-stepped on the portal-to-portal pay 
question. It said that this was a question 
of law and fact, and pointed out that the 
question was in the process of being settled 
in Federal court. It said further that in the 
meantime the operators and Lewis should 
work out an agreement for portal-to-portal 
pay, and indicated it would approve a rea- 
sonable agreement. (2) The WLB also side- 
stepped on the six-day week, guaranteed 
52-week work year. In effect it said that 
under wartime conditions such a work- 
year was not unreasonable but that it 
would be too much to ask the operators to 
guarantee an annual wage on that basis. 
Then the board said it would be receptive 
to any ideas of how this matter could be 
solved without creating undue hardship 
for the operators. To cap it off, the WLB 
then washed its hands of the whole thing 
by recommending that a commission be 
appointed under Harold L. Ickes, Solid 
Fuels Administrator, to take it over. In 
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making the suggestion, the board said that 
matters lay “outside of the field of labor 
disputes and wages.” 

Thus the board shunted on to the courts 
the final decision on portal-to-portal pay, 
while promising to approve an interim 
agreement, and made sure that the six- 
day, 52-week year would not come back 
to it. 

As for the rash of other strikes, they 
could be traced for the most part to a “if- 
Lewis-can-get-away-with-it-so-can-we” phi- 
losophy. And it was plain that there was 
one big reason why Lewis could ride rough- 
shod over the Presidentially created WLB 
and, with his imitators, defy the nation’s 
Commander-in-Chief. In essence it was 
this: The “unauthorized” strikes against 
the national welfare and security cannot 
be singled out for lawful punishment be- 
cause this country still has no national 
wartime labor policy on its statute books. 


AAA in Reverse 


Production-Boosting Payments 
Part of Next Year’s Blueprint 


It was ten years ago that the nation’s 
6,000,000 farms began to operate under 
an economy of scarcity—‘the ever-normal 
granary,” as it subsequently was dubbed 
by the then Secretary of Agriculture Hen- 
ry A. Wallace. The idea was to pay farm- 


Army trucks hauled war-plant workers during a Utica, N.Y., bus strike 
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Giant transport 
takes off on AEROLS* 


Capable of carrying jeeps and light artillery, as 
well as paratroops, Curtiss-Wright’s “Commandos”, 
used by the Army Air Force, are destined for 
a vital role in today’s lightning warfare. 





Equipped with Aerols, these huge, heavily laden 
transport planes sweep away to swift, sure take- 
offs. And their landings are feather light, for 
Aerols effectively cushion all landing shocks. 


Today, Aerols are providing performance of this qual- 
ity not only on “Commandos”, but on every type of 
military aircraft. Such service forecasts their impor- 
tance to the future safety and comfort of travel by air. 


THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY 
AIRCRAFT DIVISION «© e¢ CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Also Manufacturers of Cleco pneumatic tools for the aircraft and gen- 
eral industry, Cleco sheetholders, Cle-Air shock absorbers for trucks 
and buses, and Cleveland rock drills for mining and construction work. 


“THE SHOCK ABSORBING UNITS ON AN AIRPLANE'’S LANDING GEAR THE 
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ers for net raising crops of which there 
was a surplus. They were paid for not 
raising hogs (some 5,000,000 little pigs 
were slaughtered to keep within allot- 
ments). They were paid for taking land 
out of corn production, for example, and 
sowing it to grass; for putting wheat land 
into pasture; for fertilizing and liming 
their ground; for numerous other practices. 

Against a background of court fights 
(one moved a step nearer settlement this 
week*), steady bickering in Congress, 
constant criticism from anti-New Dealers, 
and opposition from many farmers, the 
program has continued with minor varia- 
tions since 1933. In those ten years, the 
government has paid out $5,314,628,000 
in parity and Agriculture Adjustment Ad- 
ministration benefit payments. 

Last week, however, drastic changes 
were being discussed for 1944. They were 
only in the talk stage, but if put into ef- 
fect much of the Administration’s planned 
farm economy of the past decade would 
be thrown into reverse. The most signif 
icant and far-reaching of the five major 
parts of the plan is the removal of all re- 
strictions on crop acreage. The reason: 
The Department of Agriculture and the 
War Food Administration have come 
squarely up against the reality that it will 
be hard for the nation to produce enough 
food by using all its cropland, let alone 
reach anything like the needed produc- 
tion by acreage restriction. 


Blueprint: While emphasizing that 
the whole plan for 1944 is purely prelimi- 
nary, top executives in the Agriculture De- 
partment permitted a peek at the rough 
blueprint for next year. Here is how it 
lined up: 

1—All acreage allotment restrictions 





*The Supreme Court of the United States 
agreed to hear argument in a suit brought by a 
group of Ohio, Kansas, Michigan, and Pennsyl- 
vania farmers seeking to restrain Secretary of 
Agriculture Claude R. Wickard from collecting 
a 49-cent-a-bushel penalty on wheat they 
raised in 1941 in excess of their AAA quotas. 








would be removed so that production can 
go to the limit possible with available 
manpower and machinery. Full production 
would be encouraged by continued price 


support for farm commodities. Crop in-, 


surance, farm quotas, and production 
credit would go out. 


2—Instead of operating on a policy of 
scarcity and subsidies in the form of AAA 
payments to hold agricultural prices up, 
prices would be maintained by govern- 
ment purchases of farm products at higher 
prices than ceilings to consumers normal- 
ly would permit. 

8—Dairy farmers’ feed costs would be 
held down by providing a $125,000,000 
feed subsidy, thus encouraging milk pro- 
duction without a price support on milk. 


4—Government contracts would be 
made with individual farmers as a condi- 
tion of price guarantees and grants of 
seed, fertilizer, and other materials. 


5—Livestock production would be limit- 
ed and greater stress put on the so-called 
war crops—dry beans, potatoes, soybeans, 
peas, peanuts, flax, rice, and wheat—thus 
heading off a repetition of a condition such 
as arose this year when livestock produc- 
tion was encouraged without boosting 
crop production enough to feed the extra 
animals (NEwsweEEK, May 17). 


Costs: The tentative plan would cost 
an estimated $388,000,000, exclusive of 





















































i International 

Non-Priority Dolls: Not of 
sugar and spice and everything nice 
are these caricature figures made in 
spare time by Anna Spalla (above), a 
nurse at Riker’s Island Hospital, New 
York. She uses bits of rags, slivers of 
wood, ‘nedicine phials, and just plain 


odds and ends, stuck together, carved 
with a jackknife and turned on a 


lathe. Business gs so good that she has 
transferred her work from her Brook- 
lyn apartment to a rented studio. 
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government purchases to bridge the gap 
between high prices to the producer and 
retail ceiling prices. This compares with 
the $889,703,000 passed out this year in 
soil-conservation and other AAA bene- 
fit payments. The 1944 expenditures 
would break down like this: $138,000,- 
000 for materials grants (seed, fertilizer, 
etc.) ; $125,000,000 for the dairy feed sub- 
sidy; $100,000,000 for WFA administrative 
expense; $25,000,000 for soil-conservation 
payments. No estimate was made of the 
cost of the consumer subsidy program in 
which the government would absorb the 
voluntary trading loss between producer 
and retail prices. 


Significance 


Details of the 1944 farm program will 
not be officially announced until late next 
fall, if previous practices aie followed. How 
far the plan will get with Congress is 
highly problematical. That it faces some 
rough going is a foregone conclusion 
because the keystone of the plan is the 





- idea that the government will replace AAA 


acreage payments by subsidies. These 
would go to the producer in the form of 


' prices higher than could be paid by food 


processors if retail food ceilings are to be 
maintained. And Congress has repeatedly 
shown itself violently opposed to sub- 
sidies. At the same time, the big Repub- 
lican contingent in Congress—many of 
its members from the grain belt—fear a 
stranglehold by the New Deal on farmers 
through government contrql of markets. 
They argue that labor, with the highest 
income on record can pay higher prices. 
So why not let prices find their level? 
There is little question that some of the 
lines will be erased from the tentative 
blueprint before it comes out a finished 
plan; some different ones drawn in. But 
the fact that Agriculture Department of- 
ficials have permitted a public preview is 
significant because. it not only clearly in- 
dicates the Administration is now think- 
ing differently about farm policy, but al- 
so because it brings the subsidy question 
out in the open where the public, and Con- 
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VERSATILE PRODUCERS 
OF WAR MATERIEL 


Important suppliers of wing panels for dive bombers. 


One of the world’s largest producers of human 


parachutes. 


Large volume producers of truck parts, torpedo 
_assemblies and bomb fins. 


Hayes’ war-time management and engineering staff 
have thoroughly demonstrated their outstanding 
versatility and ingeniousness. 

With 4500 skilled workers, thoroughly modern, well 
equipped plant facilities which include one of the 
largest and best tool and die shops in the country, 
Hayes is, and will continue to be, an important 
contributor to the war effort. 

To the extent that facilities available over and above 
present commitments permit, Hayes will be glad to 
negotiate with holders of prime contracts. And from 
those whose post-war planning might contemplate 
a contractual relationship involving this splendid 
manufacturing set-up, Hayes invites inquiries. 


HAYES MANUFACTURING CORP. 


GRAND RAPIDS - MICHIGAN 
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Here's What You re 
Fighting For... 


~vour way of lite? Everv man in- 
cerprets ita little dittercntly, but to us 
hit means a car, 2 radio, a refriger- 
right to those things that 

make our daily lite pleasanter, morc 
onvenicent, more exeiting. Wo 
pledge vou this —atcter the last shot 
S fired, Weatherhead will again help 


build tor elemne brenre products as well 


as manv new ones born in the war. 


Weatherhead 


PHtk WEATHERHEAD COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


MLOMOLT 
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gress, can look it over and decide whether 
it is wanted. Clues to Congressional re- 
action will be furnished in committee con- 
ferences and debate on the 1944 agricul- 
tural appropriations bill. 


Machinists’ Move 


Hardly had John L. Lewis sought rein- 
forcement for his United Mine Workers by 
asking to rejoin the American Federation 
of Labor (NEwsweek, May 31), than the 
International Association of Machinists 
announced last week that they were get- 
ting out of the AFL. For 48 years an AFL 
affiliate, the machinists quit over a 30- 
year-old quarrel on whether they or the 


carpenters’ union should install and dis- 


mantle machinery. If Lewis does hook up 
with William Green’s Federation, his 600,- 
000 miners will more than make up for 
the loss of the 565,000 machinists. 


Fireman’s School 
Petroleum Council Shows How 


to Guard Oil From War Fires 


Fire has always been the great fear of 
the petroleum industry and fire preven- 
tion a cardinal part of its business opera- 
tion. Wartime, with its inherent threat of 
sabotage, has added to that fear and 
strengthened precautions, Last week in 
East Chicago, Ind.—one of the greatest 
petroleum refining districts in the world— 
the Petroleum Industry War Council con- 
ducted an oil-fire-fighting school and dem- 
onstrated the preparations it has made to 
combat the hazard. 

On the grounds of the Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co., miniature tanks had been built: 
thermite and magnesium bombs were 
ready. Seated in a grandstand, erected for 
the occasion, were members of oil-company 
fire-fighting crews who had come from 
all sections of the country, except the 
Pacific Coast where schools already had 
been held. Representatives of the Office of 
Civilian Defense, officers and men of the 
Army, Navy, and Coast Guard also were 
present. 

On each of three afternoons (classroom 
lectures, motion pictures, and table dem- 
onstrations were conducted in the morn- 
ings) the men saw every type of oil fire 
simulated and combated. Special tanks 
were filled with different types of oil and 
deliberately ignited. Under direction of 
“The Buzzards,” a famous California team 
of professional oil-fire fighters, the flames 
were extinguished by starving, blanketing, 
diluting, and cooling. (In oil fires the only 
thing that burns is vapor, and these are 


‘the four most practicable methods of stop- 


ping the production of that fuel.) * 
The most revealing part of the three- 


*Starving stops the flow of fuel. Blanketing 
stops the release of fuel-vapor. Diluting brings 
the vapor-air mixture below the combustible 
limit. Cooling eliminates the heat needed for 
vaporization and ignition. Which method shall 
be applied is determined by the kind and quan- 
tities of the fuels involved. 



















Tose SKILLED, SENSITIVE 
fingers belong to one of Packard’s finest 
precision craftsmen. 

Just the man, you’d think, for the 
most exacting work—like finishing the 
microscopically-accurate wrist pins 
for Packard-built Rolls-Royce aircraft 
engines and PT boat motors. 


You’d be right, except for one thing. 
This man’s perspiration happens to be 
slightly acid. Even a fingerprint from 
his touch is enough to 
ruin a wrist pin. 


For these vital en- 
gine parts are polish- 
ed to such incredible 
smoothness that the 








The hand with a telltale touch 


slightest touch of acid will spoil their 
mirror-like finish. Sooner or later, that 
blemished part will fail. 

This is only one example of the 
unbelievable care that governs every 
step in making these magnificent en- 
gines. From beginning to end, they are 
machined, inspected and assembled 
like the finest watches — yet today, 
Packard is turning them out in mass- 
production quantities, by mass-pro- 
duction methods! 

To the men who fight for freedom 
in the air, Packard’s output of Rolls- 
Royce engines means better planes... 
more planes. For this versatile engine 
powers not only Warhawk and Hurri- 
cane fighters, but multi-engined Lan- 

caster and Mosquito 


bombers. 


To the men who 
fight for freedom on 
the seas, the output 


+ 


Engine wrist pin—ruined by an acid touch 


of Packard marine 





engines built with the same precision 
care means more PT boats—more 
“mighty midgets” to send more enemy 
tonnage to the bottom. 


And to you, this Packard combina- 
tion of superb craftsmanship with mass 
production, solidly founded on preci- 
sion-trained manpower and super- 
visory personnel, means finer, better 


Packard cars when this war is over. 
Ask The Man Who Owns One 








-.. keep your car up to par 


See your Packard dealer for a “car 
health” check-up. He has an ample sup- 
ply of spare parts and skilled mechanics, 
proud of their ODT badges. 


For qualified buyers, under OPA’s 
recent liberalized rules, brand-new 1942 
Packard Clippers are still available— 
also fine used cars not subject to sales 
restrictions. 


A 
PACKARD 


Precision-Built Power 
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day session was the work done with bombs. 
The idea that an incendiary landing on a 
gasoline tank will explode and demolish 
everything in the neighborhood was de- 
bunked thus: To simulate what might 
happen with incendiaries landing on top 
of gas storage tanks; a 4-pound thermite 
bomb was laid on the top of a standard 
steel oil drum partly filled with gasoline. 
The bomb was ignited and allowed to burn 
through the 14-inch steel and drop into the 
gasoline. It caused a vent-type fire at the 
opening, but no explosion or other dam- 
age followed. 

It all added up to this: From its world- 
wide operation the petroleum industry has 
gathered a great deal of hard-won “know 
how” on fire fighting. It watched tank 
farms and oil wells bombed sky-high in 
war zones all‘ over the world. This dearly 
bought experience is being drilled into the 
students who are being trained to protect 
the “black gold” that flows swiftest in 
wartime. 


Gas Cut 


Milk Drivers Balk in N.Y., 
Where ODT Cut Hits Hardest 


How to stay in business? Orders from 
Washington last week, sharply cutting gaso- 
line consumption, posed that problem for 
truckers, delivery firms, milk companies, 
bus lines, taxi operators, and others in the 
already stringently gasoline-rationed East. 

Early in the week the fuel allowance 
for trucks, buses, and taxicabs in thirteen 
states and the District of Columbia was 
stretched out an extra three weeks, which 
amounted to a 40 per cent reduction in 
gasoline. Then, apparently to prevent an 
exhaustion of supplies and virtual stoppage 
of essential services toward the close of the 
current ration period, which now ends 
July 25, the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion ordered total mileage cut 20 per cent. 
To do this it barred all deliveries of non- 
essential merchandise and restricted other 
types. F 

The operators were quick to protest. 
They complained that the orders were 
sprung on them at the last minute, and 
they said that they should have had more 
time to work out plans for adjustments. In 
smaller Eastern cities the hardship of 
delivery curtailment was being taken in 
stride, but in the New York area, where 
transportation is more complex than in 
other centers, this is what happened: 


q Union milk drivers refused to take 
double loads in compliance with an ODT 
order for every-other-day delivery to homes 
and no wholesale deliveries on Sundays. 
E. O. Mather, executive director of the 
Milk Dealers Association of Metropolitan 
New York, reported that the order was 
being obeyed everywhere in the gas short- 
age area except the New York district. 
The drivers, trying to protect their jobs, 
protested that many of the companies 
used horse-drawn wagons, and they insisted 


that a gasoline conservation order should 
not affect these operators. Several major 
dealers said that if the union made its de- 
cision stick in defying the ODT, the com- 
panies would be forced to continue daily 
deliveries until the gasoline allowance was 
used up and operations were forced to halt. 


4] The city’s bus lines acted swiftly. Four 
companies which operate 80 per cent of 
the buses in Manhattan halted all Sunday 
operation* and began to work out reduc- 
tions in weekday service. Others reduced 
service by spacing out runs or shortening 
the routes. 


{ The United Parcel Service, which operates 
600 trucks for 375 clients, including all the 
major department stores except R. H. 
Macy & Co., pared daily deliveries down 
to twice-a-week service. In part of Man- 
hattan electric cars were used for daily 
deliveries. R. H. Macy cut service similarly 
on its fleet of 300 trucks. 


{ Interstate bus lines were asking the 
public to postpone trips. Moving men said 
they would no longer be able to tackle long- 
distance jobs. One said that with proper 
warning he might have been able to take 
the cut in stride. 

As the new week an the ODT eased 
its order slightly by a priority system based 
on essential service but said that for all 
other vehicles the 40 per cent cut probably 
would continue the rest of the year. 





*Fifth Avenue’s double-deckers, long a favor- 
ite for a Sunday ride, were included. 
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Renegotiation 
Procedure Is Attacked Anew 
as Confusing and Unnecessary 


Ever since April 28, 1942, when Public 
Law 528 was passed as a rider on an ap- 
propriations bill, business and legislative 
sources have clamored for its repeal or 
modification. 

Their arguments were two: (1) that 
authorization for the Secretaries of War 
and Navy and the chairman of the Mari- 
time Commission to renegotiate the terms 
of war contracts and recover profits which 
in their individual judgments are excessive 
creates too much uncertainty, and (2) 
that the law is unnecessary because high 
wartime taxes are an effective barrier to 
big profits. 


Ferment: The law was changed once. 
Last fall, a rider to the tax bill narrowed 
the time in which profits may be recovered 
to approximately one year after the end 
of the contractor’s fiscal year, instead of 
any time up to three years after the end 
of the war. Last March the Truman Com- 
mittee made nine recommendations aimed 
generally at the establishment of uniform 
price adjustment policies and at reducing 
the amount and extent of renegotiation. 
Then, a fortnight ago, Sen. Styles Bridges, 
Republican of New Hampshire, armed 
with the results of a survey among 5,000 


Gasoline pumps on the East Coast gathered spider webs 





This cross-country cattle 
hauler, by Lurelle Guild, 
noted industrial designer, 
would minimize “shrink- 
age,” speed delivery and 
cut costs in America’s great 

’ post-warlivestock industry. 


The livestock industry ranks among 
America’s leaders in tonnage and dollar 
volume. During the past 5 years, 61% of 
all meat animals received at the market 
have been transported by truck. 


Fourth of a series of advertisements by The Timken-Detroit Awle Company, featuring Transport of the Future. 


Last year alone more than 48,000,000 meat animals—cattle, calves, sheep and 
hogs—went to market by motor truck. After Victory, super-vehicles on super- 
highways will whisk an even greater share of America’s meat from range to packer. 


Far-sighted manufacturers already are planning far-reaching improvements 
in trucks and trailers. New fuels, new power plants, greater capacity, better 
load distribution, easier loading and unloading, faster road schedules, all are 
part of the post-war motor transportation plan. 


Regardless of the size, shape or design of trucks of tomorrow, axles must 
carry the load, move the load and stop the load. And Timken Axle, with its 
experience, skill and immense engineering and manufacturing resources, will 
be ready with improved axles and brakes equal to the task. 


Today, let Timken help you keep your trucks, trailers and buses operating for Victory. Make 
arrangements for your entire organization to see Timken’s new full-color sound film, “Teamwork.” 


Write now for a free showing. Also let us furnish your key men with a complete set of printed 
aids for axle and vehicle maintenance. 


P= TIMKEN AXLES 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE CO., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
WISCONSIN AXLE DIVISION, OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN | 





IN TIME OF WAR 
PREPARE FOR PEACE 


In his first annual address to Congress in 
1790, George Washington said, “To be pre- 
pared for war is one of the most effectual 
means of preserving peace.” 


Today, in the midst of war, his advice might 
well read, “In time of war prepare for peace.” 
For peace, like war, has definite objectives— 
which should be planned in advance. 


When victory brings peace, the contribu- 


tions of industry no less than statesmanship, 
will help determine the kind of world we'll live 
in... and aircraft will play an important role. 


Right now, of course, war production is the 
prime objective of the aircraft industry. At 
McDonnell, we’re working three shifts a day 
for victory. But we’re working too, toward 
the better aircraft and better materials which 
will be a part of tomorrow’s better world. 


M“DONNELL 4: 


Jlaruupgclurers # PLANES - PARTS > PLASTICS * SAINT LOUIS-MEMPHIS «x 
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manufacturers, met with a_ bipartisan 
group of Senate and House members who 
had been awaiting completion of the poll 
before considering further reforms. 

This and other events all seemed shap- 
ing up recently as stage setting for further 
easing of the act, and many businessmen 
thought the worst of their renegotiation 
troubles would soon be over. But last week 
they were rudely awakened from their 
dream: the Army suddenly announced 
that it would bear down still tougher this 
year in reviewing profits. 

Maurice Karker, chairman of the War 
Department Price Adjustment Board, said 
the allowable profits on 1943 business 
would be lower than for 1942. He ex- 
plained that the War Department hoped 
to wind up renegotiation of 1942 contracts 
(82.6 per cent incomplete as of May 22) 
this year, and get a flying start in 1944 
at the 1943 income accounts. 


Significance 


Karker, along with other proponents of 
renegotiation, defends it mainly with the 
argument that the initial emphasis for 
speed in production and in the letting of 
billions of dollars’ worth of contracts for 
materials (the cost of which neither pro- 
curement agency nor manufacturer knew) 
had made the procedure desirable. This 
opinion was backed up by the Truman 
committee which, however, said that the 
act should be “writing its own death war- 
rant by utilization of early war experience 
in late war contracting.” 

Such an objective of course cannot ob- 
tain if the procurement agencies and 
the manufacturers, after three years’ ex- 
perience in setting contract rates, sud- 
denly find the renegotiators calling new 
signals. In other words, Karker, by stating 
that a profit which was not excessive in 
1942 may be excessive in 1943, wrote not 
a death warrant for the involved renego- 
tiation procedure but a reprieve. And, in 
the meantime, businessmen who had been 
figuring reserves, dividends, capital ex- 
penditures, etc., for 1943 on the basis of 
what the boards allowed as a satisfactory 
profit in 1942 now have their plans thrown 
higher than the new super bombers will 
fly. 
At this advanced stage of experience in 
war goods purchases, and with the excess- 
profits tax at 90 per cent, there is consid- 
erable doubt in many circles over the need 
for continuing renegotiation at all. The 
$2,539,000,000 of savings to the govern- 
ment, reported by renegotiation boards 
as the result of their first year’s activities, 
does not stand up as real savings when it 
is analyzed. 

In the first place, by far the greater por- 
tion of it would have been eaten up by the 
90 per cent excess-profits tax. In the sec- 
ond place, if there is subtracted from the 
remainder the total cost of this renegotia- 
tion, not only to the government, but to 
the companies involved, the relatively 
small amount left could be fairly stated 
as the net job done by the renegotiating 
efforts of the government. 
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Fords: The father and son 


Edsel Ford, 1893-1943 
“Edsel is the boss” Henry Ford had 


proudly proclaimed 24 years ago when 
he stepped down as head of one of the 
most fabulous industrial empires of all 
time. Last week the boss was dead, and 
in Detroit among the mourners a tired, 
grief-stricken man of 79 watched as the 
coffin of his only son was placed in a mauso- 
leum in Woodlawn Cemetery at Detroit. 
A stomach ailment and undulant fever 
felled 49-year-old Edsel Ford early on the 
morning of May 26 in his home in fash- 
ionable, suburban Grosse Pointe Shores. 
And his death left vacant the throne of a 
business kingdom valued at $718,000,000. 

The younger Ford’s career was a Horatio 
Alger sequel with a curious twist—he tri- 
umphed over the traditional handicaps of 
a millionaire’s son and went from riches 
to a renown he instinctively sought to 
avoid. Following his father’s orders to 
learn the automobile business from 
“bumper to bank” (the latter phrase came 
in handy when Ford in 1921 struggled suc- 
cessfully with Wall Street for control of 
his company), Edsel started as his fa- 
ther’s secretary after finishing high school. 
Henry Ford’s early machine shops had 
been the shy and frail Edsel’s youthful 
playground; now the sprawling, expanding 
automobile plants on the River Rouge be- 
came his workshop, his occupation, and his 
greatest interest. 


By 1918, when Edsel was 25, he had 
successfully passed a tough course of big 
business sprouts set by his father and was 
made vice president in charge of Ford 
production of war materials (Eagle boats, 
caissons, and ambulances). For during 
that war, as in this one, Edsel Ford’s place 
in the fight was on the production front. 
A year later Henry Ford made his son 
president of the company and presented 
him with 41 per cent of the company’s 
stock. Since then the Ford Motor Co. has 
been owned by just three persons—Henry 
Ford, Mrs. Henry Ford, and Edsel. 

The automobile trade credits Edsel 
Ford with the change from the famous 
Model T “tin lizzie” to the Model A and 
subsequent development of the V-8. An 
aviation enthusiast, he infected his father, 
with no little bit of his own air-minded- 
ness. Under the guiding hand of William 
B. Stout, 196 Ford trimotored transports 
were built, between 50 and 60 of which 
still are flying. In 1932 Ford built a then 
huge cargo plane that never went into 
production. After that manufacture of all 
planes was discontinued from June 8, 
1933, until Willow Run got into produc- 
tion this year turning out Ford-made Con- 
solidated bombers. 

With Edsel Ford’s death, direction of 
the vast Ford industrial empire became a 
matter of conjecture. It was expected that 
Charles E. Sorensen, a production genius 

(Continued on Page 75) 
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‘New Food Packages 
Meet War Needs 


American ingenuity has been quick with 
solutions to the packaging problems 
arising out of war needs and shortages. 
For example, foods that have had to 
give up tin cans are now being safely 
packed in non- 
metal containers. In 
- order to meet exact- 
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many of these con- 
tainers are fortified 
with liners of 
\_, Patapar* Vegetable 
Parchment. 


Ability To Resist Grease 
Gets Patapar Many Jobs 


For complete protection most foods 
require a packaging material that will 
resist grease. Here’s where Patapar 
excels. It’s so grease-resisting that but- 
ter, lard, bacon and other foods with 
extreme grease content are wrapped in 
it with utmost safety. 


Intact After Weeks 
In Salt Water 


As an aid to shipwrecked men, life rafts 
and boats are now equipped with water- 
tight fishing kits containing complete 
fishing equipment and instructions for 
use. The instructions must be printed 
on paper that 
stands wetting. 
Tested in salt water 
for weeks Patapar 
emerged intact. It 
got the job. 


Boilproof, Patapar 
Serves In Hospitals 


Because it can be boiled or steamed with- 
out harm, hospitals use Patapar for 
wrapping instruments and dressings 
that are to be sterilized. Sealed in 
Patapar the contents are 
kept sterile until ready 
for use. 


EXECUTIVES : 


Perhaps there is a problem 
Patapar can solve for you. For 
full information write us out- 























a lining your problem in detail. 
food wrappers *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania : 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 


ing requirements . 
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Wirether the Office of Price Ad- 
’ ministration continues as a single unit, 
or is broken up, with its functions dis- 
tributed among various other agencies, 
is not a matter of vast importance. 
What is important is that we have a 
thorough cleanup of this part of our 
war effort. To do this we must correct 
the basic errors that have been char- 
» acteristic of this organization. The most 
important of these errors have been: 
1—Bad personnel: From the beginning 
the selection of personnel for the OPA 
has been unfortunate. Leon Henderson, 
its first chief, was not fitted by train- 
ing, by temperament, or by ability to 
head the organization. The assistants 
he picked to help him were equally un- 
fitted for the job that confronted them. 
And this record is not to be excused by 
the argument that, because of the low 
salary which could be offered, better 
men could not be found to fill the 
subordinate posts. It takes more than 
that to justify the selection of an in- 
experienced brother-in-law as his first 
assistant, as Henderson did, or to justify 
filling most of the other important 
policymaking positions by arrogant left- 
winger bureaucrats, or to justify building 
| up a staff of more than 1,500 lawyers to 
draft regulations. Staffing an organiza- 
tion in that way is just plain bad, in- 
competent administration. Appointment 
of Prentiss Brown as chief marked an 
improvement over Henderson, but by 
that time conditions were so bad that 
it would have taken a far stronger man 
than Brown to make the necessary 
changes. As a result the situation has 
’ continued to get worse rather than 
better since Brown took over. 
2—Lack of foresight: By and large 
> the officers of the OPA have been al- 
most completely lacking in the foresight 
necessary to perform their duties with 
anything approaching success. At the 
time they should have been worried blue 
in the face about the danger of inflation, 
they insisted that there was no danger 
in inflation. When general price control 
should have been imposed, if it was 
going to be imposed at all, they main- 
tained that nothing more than indi- 
vidual price control was needed. When 
price advances had gone so far and 
disequilibria had become so widespread 
in the economic system that general 
price control was economically impos- 
sible, they went all-out for general price 
control. And so it has gone throughout 
the history of the OPA. In general it 
} may be said that from the first they 
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What Is Wrong With the OPA 


by RALPH ROBEY 


have been at least a year behind schedule 
in their thinking and policymaking. 

3—Lack of understanding of simple 
economic processes: By some amazing 
process of reasoning, the OPA in its 
early days apparently decided that there 
is no necessary relation between what a 
dealer or merchant pays for his goods 
and the prices at which he must sell 
them. For example, it has gone along 
merrily fixing ceilings on the retail price 
of meat while permitting the price of 
livestock to continue to climb. And the 
same has been true in many other items. 
Our dealers and merchants, in conse- 
quence, have been faced with the al- 
ternatives of either breaking the “law” 
or going out of business. And in scores 
of thousands of cases consumers have 
been equally faced with the alternatives 
of either breaking the “law” or going 
hungry. Under such conditions “black 
markets” are inevitable, and no amount 
of preaching and pleading out of Wash- 
ington will stop them. Neither will 
subsidies, for subsidies can be success- 
ful only when the government has com- 
plete control of the supply and distribu- 
tion of the commodities in question, and 
in a country such as this that is not 
feasible. 

4—Needless complication of orders 
and controls: Instead of issuing the 
minimum number of simple, clear-cut 
orders which would be understandable 
to the public at large, the OPA has 
issued so many orders, has changed 
them so many times, and has expressed 
them in such complicated language, 
that it has been virtually impossible for 
the ordinary person to know what is 
the controlling edict at any given 
moment. The result has been needless 
confusion and endless irritation, with 
a constant lessening of respect for 
OPA orders. This, too, beyond any 
doubt, has been a major contributing 
factor to the development of “black 
markets.” 


These four errors—bad personnel, 
lack of foresight, lack of understanding 
of simple economic processes, and need- 
less complication of orders and controls 
—have been the direct responsibility of 
the OPA itself. In addition, and perhaps 
even more important in the _ over-all 
picture, has been the unwillingness of 
the Administration to support a sensible 
and adequate tax program for siphoning 


_ off the excess purchasing power of the 


public. Taken together it is small wonder 
that the OPA has been a failure. 
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(Continued from Page 73) 

who has been associated with Henry Ford 
for 39 years, and Harry H. Bennett, a 
trusted Ford adviser since 1917, will as- 
sume added duties. And the founder of the 
company is still alert and energetic. As for 
the broken line of succession: Edsel Ford 
left in addition to Mrs. Ford, a daughter 
and three sons—Henry Ford II, 25, a 
naval lieutenant; Benson, 23, a private in 
the Army, and William, 18, a naval air 
cadet (only Benson has worked extensively 
for the company). 

Very few can speak authoritatively on 
what Federal taxes will do to Edsel Ford’s 
fortune. The book value of his stock is 
roughly estimated at a little more than 
$250,000,000. Federal estate taxes and in- 
heritance taxes of this valuation might 
amount to 75 per cent of the total or 
$187,500,000, some financial sources guess. 
It is likely that the Ford fortune includes 
large government bond holdings to pro- 
vide for this situation. 

Valuation of the estate may well be a 
long-drawn-out affair. There are no market 
quotations of Ford stock to serve as a 
guide, (Faced with a similar problem, the 
late J. P. Morgan converted his banking 
partnership into an incorporated trust 
company in 1940 to guard against death 
and inheritance taxes sapping the capital.) 
In any case, settlement of Edsel Ford’s 
estate should bring to light much financial 
information about the Ford Motor Co. 
never before made public. 


Week in Business 


Postwar Arm: A target for postwar 
reconstruction was set up by 30-odd speak- 
ers at the 27th annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board in New 
York. The bull’s-eye was this: 56,000,000 
jobs (compared with 52,789,000 employed 


in 1940) , and an output of goods and serv- 


ices totaling $145,000,000,000—which econ- 
omists say this nation must have in order 
to maintain a satisfactory level of employ- 
ment. Paul G. Hoffman, president of the 
Studebaker Corp. and chairman of the 
Committee for Economic Development, 
drew a bead on the target when he said 
that the 3,000,000 small businesses of the 
nation, and nof just the 500 big enter- 
prises, should begin now planning for post- 
war products and markets. 


Postwar Cars: Owners of automo- 
biles now may trade them in for credit on 
new cars, to be delivered after the war, 
under a plan announced by the Universal 
C.I. T. Credit Corp. The company pointed 
out the plan’s twin virtues: It brings used 
cars on the market so war workers can 
buy them now, and it builds up future 
business for auto dealers, 


InpictmMent: The Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. was indicted by a Federal _ grand 
jury at Pittsburgh, Pa., on charges of con- 
cealing and destroying records of ship- 
plate tests at the concern’s Irvin works 
near Pittsburgh, which Truman Commit- 
tee investigators sought to inspect. 
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UILDING the vast network § Cleaver-Brooks engineering ver- 
of airports — emergency _satility in the building of sturdy, 
landing fields and strips — re- __ efficient machines. 
quired for our tremendous mili- 
tary aviation training and devel- 
opment program was, and still 
is, a vitally important “RUSH” 
war assignment. 


“A new machine — or a better 

machine — can always be de- 

signed and built to do more and 

better work — faster” — this is 
- a first principle with the Cleaver- 
What once was a slow and tedi- Brooks organization. 


ous task is now a swift, continu- _In this progressive spirit we work 


ous operation with the use of —_ for Victory and prepare for peace. 
Cleaver-Brooks equipment. Heat- —— 


ing the necessary tar and asphalt 
to the proper temperature for 
application to prepared ground 
surfaces is rapidly and econom- 
ically done by Cleaver-Brooks 
tank car heaters and bituminous 
boosters, 









° Truck-mounted Portable Pumping Booster 
Here is another example of used in airport and road construction. 


Cleaver-Brooks — 


COMPANY «. 
MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 





* CLEAVER-BROOKS PRODUCTS INCLUDE: 





Steam Generators Food Dehydrators Tank Car Heaters Oil & Asphalt Heaters Special Military Equipment 
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It’s a Bleak War Outlook for Sports— 
But the Telegraphic Meet ‘Takes Spurt 


Mars has given a terrible twist to what 
cliché experts used to call the Sport Kalei- 
doscope. NEwsweEek looked out across 
America last week and dug under the 
surface here and there. It reached these 
conclusions: 


BaseBaLtt: The big leagues are not 
drawing as well as had been expected 
(perhaps owing to bad weather, but Sat- 
urday is no longer a big ball day). 


Horse Racine: The sport shut down - 


in Florida and California this winter. Last 
week, Bing Crosby’s Del Mar Turf Club 
announced that its $1,000,000 track will be 
converted into an* airplane-parts manu- 
facturing plant. Wherever tracks are open, 
however, the betting is setting new records 
by those who can get there. © 


Foorsauu: A host of college teams, in- 
cluding Harvard, Baylor, and Williams, 
have given up. West Coast teams have 
canceled intersectional games. The Rocky 


Mountain Conference is practically dis- 
banded. 


Tennis: Recreation rather than compe- 
tition. Of the professionals, Mary Hard- 
wick is touring the Army camps in exhi- 
bition games. Along with her husband 
Charles Hare, Alice Marble, Bunny Aus- 
tin, and others, Miss Hardwick will begin 
an eastern swing of camps June 9, at At- 
lantic City; N.J. 


Activity: The only increased sports 
activity among civilians comes from the 
booming war-plant sections. The Lock- 
heed bowling league is the largest in the 
world (2,400 players) . On the West Coast, 
a Lockheed tourney attracted 215 golfers 
—a large entry for wartime golf. In the 
East, the Brooklyn-Long Island Defense 
League is very much active in baseball. 
Vultee baseball and basketball teams play 
Army teams regularly. 

A good example of war-plant sports ac- 
tivity can be found at Wichita, Kan. 
There the Boeing Aircraft Co. sponsors 
its own park with facilities for nearly 
every sport. The three shifts of workers 
keep the park busy all day in off-hour 
play. About 80 teams play softball, and 
145 teams participate in bowling. And the 
Boeing Bombers won the semi-pro baseball 
championship at Wichita last year. 


Trend: Although it has not yet reached 
the craze stage, softball is enjoying a 
significant wartime boom. War workers, 
particularly in the West, really are. re- 
viving baseball’s cousin. 

This week, the All-American Girls Soft- 
ball League, a war baby, made its debut. 
Guaranteed draftproof, the league is a 





side-line project of P. K. Wrigley, chew- 
ing-gum magnate and owner of the Chi- 
cago Cubs. Wrigley is reported to have 
put up $22,500 for each of four teams: 
Rockford, IIl., South Bend, Ind., Racine, 
Wis., and Kenosha, Wis. The season be- 
gan Decoration Day and will run through 
108 games. 


War Child: Another war baby is the 
telegraphic meet, which saves gas and 
tests honesty as well as skill. Distant teams 
hold home meets and check contestants’ 
times by wire. In this way, Skidmore Col- 
lege (at Saratoga Springs, N.Y.) won an 
Eastern intercollegiate swimming meet a 


few dots and dashes ahead of Penn in 
Philadelphia. 


G.I. Boxers 


Al Newman, one of NEWSWEEK’s cor- 
respondents in Great Britain, sent the 
following pugilistic report from London: 


*Tis your correspondent’s more or less 
painful duty to report there are no bud- 
ding Gene Tunneys over here. There are, 
however, some 105 eager G.I. boxers, and 
for four days and nights last week they 
delighted service fight fans by attempting 
to beat each others ears off. in the Euro- 
pean theater championships of the mod- 
ern AEF. 

Fight nights in London lack the café 
society aspects of pugilistic soirées at 
Madison Square Garden. One of the few 


Grass: Custodian Al Rickenbacker, brother of Captain Eddie, watches it 





women not in uniform was Mrs. Anthony 
Eden, who showed up at one session ac- 
companied by her husband. Mrs. Eden, 
possibly in deference to her American 
hosts, chewed gum with the dexterity 
which comes from long practice. 

Henry McLemore of the McNaught 
Syndicate and your correspondent had the 
unmitigated joy of booing our former 
colleague, Lt. Col. Richards Vidmer, 
former sports columnist of The New York 
Herald Tribune, who acted as referee. It 
must be admitted, however, that he did 
a good job. 

Engineer Pvt. Frank Missella of Cleve- 
land, probably the most skillful fighter on 
display, easily decisioned Pfc. Gene Dona- 
to, Concord, Calif., member of the Air 
Force for the lightweight crown. The 
Navy’s sole entry, Chief Machinist Frank 
Foucka, Cleveland, lost to artillery Cpl. 
William Eck in a slow bout. Eck, a nice 
clean kid from Allentown, Pa., typifies 
the sportsmanship which is an. outstand- 
ing feature of all these fights. After win- 
ning the decision in one battle last winter 
Eck publicly presented his trophy to his 
opponent because he disagreed with the 
vote of the judges. 

Having won the unenviable distinction 
of meeting Pvt. Vincent Kozak of Hazle- 
ton, Pa., in the heavyweight final, lanky 
Cpl. Rudolph Koch of Ritzville, Wash., 
did his best. But as predicted, Kozak, 
who looks like a cross between Lee Savold 
and an M-4 tank, nearly tore Koch in two 
before a TKO was declared at the end of 
two rounds. 

Kozak, a 23-year-old fugitive from the 
coal mines, is one of these slow-moving 
but hard-hitting dreadnoughts. I asked 
him about his postwar plans, and he stud- 
ied the question ponderously. “For a 
while,” he replied at last, “I’m just going 
to sit around and eat eggs.” 





Acme 


grow in the cracks of the desolate Indianapolis Motor Speedway 





“Blistering heat” can blister! And 
even the clear cold of the upper air 
does not give aviators protection 
against sunburned eyes. The invisi- 
: ble rays of the sun, in the ultra- 
violet band, can deliver a biting burn 
to airmen during their long flights. 

That is why Aero-Quality Luma- 
rith transparent plastics for aircraft 
is specially processed (light stabil- 
ized) to intercept the sunburning 
rays—and, to improve weathering 





qualities at the same time... the ~ 


invisible conquers the invisible! 









Seto Quali LO MUARIal protects against the invisible 


Lumarith plastics have been 
doing a lot of flying for the Armed 
Forces. Control knobs, first-aid kits 
and other molded parts from 
Lumarith molding materials... gauges 
from Lumarith tubes... transparent 
canopies and other panels and parts 
from Aero-Quality Lumarith sheets. 
In all these applications, the high 
impact strength of Lumarith con- 
tributes military stamina, as it does 
in hundreds of ground uses from 
telephones to tool handles and gas 
masks to grommets. 


*Trademarks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Copyright 1943, Celanese Celluloid 
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PLASTICS DIVISION: CELANESE CELLULOID CORPORATION 





Celanese Celluloid Corporation, 180 
Madison Ave., New York City, a 
division of Celanese Corporation of 
America Sole Producer of Lumarith* 
and Celluloid* plastics. ... Represen- 
tatives: Cleveland, Dayton, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Detroit, Los Angeles, 


‘Washington, D. C., Leominster, 


Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa. 


CELANESE 
CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 





gets the right “Jack Frost” 
pictures in shell cases 


Large crystals appear on your window pane _ 


- in winter when frost forms slowly—small 
ones when Jack Frost paints with a hur- 
ried brush. The same thing happens to 
the grains inside the metal when steel 
is cooled—and the large crystals, formed 
from slower cooling, make the steel less 
brittle, more workable . . . 


Unimportant? Not when brass is hard to 
get, and fast production of steel shell cases 
hangs in the balance! When American In- 
dustry made the shift from brass to steel, 
the cooling of 1300° hot steel shell case 
blanks down to 560° was a real problem. 
The poisonous and explosive fumes which 
high temperature water quenching of steel 
causes could have been controlled. But 
brittleness, resulting from over-fast water 
quenching, would have precluded subse- 
quent cupping and drawing. 


What to do? Could steel be cooled in air, 
fast enough to keep up with the capacity 
of annealing furnaces, and the hands that 
waited to pass this ammunition? Sturtevant 
Engineers went to work... 


Now, precision blasts of air from special 
Sturtevant Fans take the excess heat from 
the blanks and cups. More than two 
tons of air cool every ton of steel— 
with no change in the steel’s char- 






acteristics—to a point where water quench- 
ing is practical...and shell case production 
goes up...up... up! 


HOW MUCH AGK JO BANISH YOUR 
POST-WAR PRODUCTS’ BOTTLENECK? 


Yesterday, this and hundreds of other ways 
of “putting air to work” were Sturtevant 
Engineers’ dreams. Today, they are produc- 
tion realities that fight for Victory. Tomor- 
row, their wartime purpose will be turned 
to the making of better, more abundant 
peacetime products. Any process, present 
or future, where AIR IS ENGINEERED— 
to ventilate, to heat, to convey, to control 
dust and fumes or burn fuel more efficiently 
—will have a decided jump on competition. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 


Hyde Park 














Sturtevant 
SIs M00 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


The Melendes Mystery 


On July 27, 1942, it was just a petty 
police blotter item. One Edward Melendes, 
a Mexican waiter, was arrested in the $45 
robbery of a St. Louis tavern customer. 
The same day he died in the Police Head- 
quarters detention cell. By September ugly 
rumors that he had been beaten to death 
were confirmed by autopsy. Since then, the 
mystery of who killed Melendes—police- 
men or a cellmate—has baffled St. Louis, 
commanded the attention of the State 
Department, the FBI, and the Mexican 
Government, and become the No. 1 cru- 
sade of the year for The St. Louis Star- 
Times. 

The Star-Times assigned its aggressive 
and stocky veteran, Julius Klein, to a 
story which had grown malodorous with 
coverups and bungling. A native of New 
York, the 40-year-old Klein grew up in St. 
Louis, worked for eighteen years on The 
Star-Times and became noted locally for 
his dogged persistence. Early in May, 
when he believed he was near a solution of 
the case, his efforts were interrupted by a 
grand-jury indictment charging him with 
attempting to bribe state witnesses to get 
his story. 

But last week he was on the trail again. 
The state quashed the indictment, leaving 
Klein free to pry deeper into an amazing 
case thoroughly complicated by the typi- 
cally bizarre tales of jail inmates. 

Melendes’s death at first was attributed 
to natural causes. No one claimed his 
body, and it was sent to Washington Uni- 
versity’s medical school, a fortuitous cir- 
cumstance which well preserved the corpse 
for subsequent examinations. When the 
grand jury which ordered the September 
autopsy refused to indict three city de- 
tectives, Circuit Judge Harry F. Russell 
angrily dismissed it and impaneled a sec- 
ond. This grand jury charged the de- 
tectives with manslaughter, but they were 
freed by another judge on the ground that 
Russell was prejudicial. 

Still a third grand jury indicted An- 
drew Brinkley, Melendes’s cellmate and 
the principal witness against the detec- 
tives. The chief evidence against Brinkley 
came from two city jail inmates: Warren 
H. Gresham, a petty thief, and James P. 
Carleton, bogus check passer. They said 
Brinkley had boasted of (1) killing 
Melendes in a cell fight over a woman; 
(2) of fixing the blame on the detectives. 

Pursuing a tip that Gresham and Carle- 
ton had lied, Klein went to see them in the 
city jail. Assistant Circuit Attorney Henry 
G. Morris publicly accused the reporter 
of offering the inmates $500, $1,000, and 
$1,500 at successive interviews if they 
would repudiate their story. Gresham and 
Carleton, Morris said, told him of the 
alleged bribery attempts. 

In a fiery page-one story, Klein denied 
the charges and declared the two prisoners 
had said they could clear Brinkley. He 
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demanded that Morris call him before a 
grand jury. Klein’s own indictment fol- 
lowed. Still defiant, Klein stormed in an- 
other story: “This action against me is an 
unconscionable interference with a news- 
paper reporter acting in the public interest 
.. « Mr. Morris may be sure that [he] will 
not deter me or my newspaper from the 
determination to get to the bottom of the 
Melendes case.” His newspaper backed 
him up with: “Morris will not succeed in 
muzzling The Star-Times,” and posted 
the $1,500 bond for his release. 

A few days later, Gresham, the thief, 
asked reporters to get an American Civil 
Liberties Union attorney to whom he 
might recant. Before he could do so, both 
he and Brinkley were rushed back to po- 
lice headquarters and held. 

On May 16 Gresham recanted complete- 
ly. He told a Missouri assistant attorney 
general sent to investigate the case that: 
(1) the story about Klein was a “cock 
and bull story made up by Jim Carleton 
and myself”; (2) Brinkley had nothing to 
do with Melendes’s death. 

As Klein stepped forward to plead not 
guilty to the bribery charge last week, 
Circuit Attorney Thomas C. Hennings 
Jr., moved dismissal. Still unanswered was 
the question: “Who killed Edward Me- 
lendes?” 


The Headliners 


It was a great week for Julius Klein and 
The Star-Times. Alongside the story of his 
clearance, his paper ran the announce- 
ment that he and a fellow staff man, Ralph 
O’Leary, had won the National Headlin- 
ers’ Club* award for “best public service” 
by reporters in 1943. Their citation was 
for a series of articles exposing the ap- 
proval of defective cartridges by inspec- 
tors at a St. Louis ordnance plant. 


{The feature of the Headliners’ awards 
this year were tributes to the war cor- 
respondents. The club honored fourteen 
reporters, including Merrill Mueller, one of 
NEWSWEEK’s correspondents on the North 
African front, with the newly established 
“War Correspondents’ Valor Medal.” 
The other recipients were: Jack Singer 
(posthumous) and George Lait of Inter- 
national News Service; Harry Crockett 
(posthumous), Charles McMurtry, and 
Vern Haugland of the Associated Press; 
Henry Gorrell, Leo S. Disher and Joe 
James Custer of the United Press; Byron 
Darnton (posthumous), The New York 
Times; Howard Morris Winner, Pathé 
News; John Hersey, Time Magazine; Eu- 
gene Petrov (posthumous), North Ameri- 
can Newspaper Alliance, and Don Bell 
(posthumous) , National Broadcasting Co. 


U.S. vs. AP 


The Department of Justice, invoking 
the rarely used summary-judgment pro- 
cedure, last week asked a three-man Fed- 





“Sponsored by the Press Club of Atlantic 
City, an organization primarily devoted to pro- 
notion of that seaside city as a vacation spot. 
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This Whiskey 
is 4 Years Old 


100 
PROOF 


@ 100 proof, smooth, bottled in bond— 
that’s what has made Mount Vernon for years 
the patrician of American ryes. 

That’s why present supplies are limited — 
so you may have good whiskey continuously 
through the duration. 

With the distillery engaged in war pro- 
duction, present stocks must be distributed 


has none now. 






THE SAME SQUARE WHISKEY 
*,» «BUTIN A ROUND BOTTLE 


friendship. ‘ 


carefully, so come back later if your dealer 





Mount Vernon 


STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY ¢ BOTTLED IN BOND 





National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 
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N. Y. World-Telegram 


Bill Pause: Arpad is his brainbird 


eral District Court in New York to de- 
clare the Associated Press guilty of be- 
ing a monopoly and throw open its mem- 
bership to any newspaper willing and able 
to pay its share of the organization’s cost. 

The government contended that the 
elaborate set of pre-trial questions an- 
swered by the AP (Newsweek, April 26) 
plus 24 affidavits in support of the mo- 
tion established the government’s case and 
left “no genuine issue” of fact to be de- 
cided. Specifically, the court was asked to 
nullify without trial: ~ 


q Existing AP membership requirements 
which require an applicant: (1) to receive 
a majority vote of the membership; (2) 
then to pay an “initiation” fee equal to 
10 per cent of the basic assessments paid 
since 1900 by members with whom the 
applicant would compete. 


q Existing by-laws requiring members to 
furnish exclusively to the AP all their 
news of local origin. 


| The acquisition of Wide World Photos, 
Inc., by the Associated Press. 


{ The AP’s contract with Canadian Press 
under which the two mutually guarantee 
exclusive use of their services in their re- 
spective countries. Canadian Press, which 
pays a $20,000 differential to AP, filed an 
affidavit; in support of the government 
contention. 


The AP will contest. the motion, which 
will be heard July 8. 


N. Y. World-Telegram 
Arpad evolved from an ordinary rooster to a fowl of parts 


Roy Howard’s Bird 


Back in 1937, Roy Howard decided to 
du something about the weather. The city 
staff of his New York World-Telegram, 
bored with long stories about heat, hu- 
midity, and precipitation, had resorted to 
such one-line weather gems as: “This 
would be a nice day to have off,” or: “I 
should have stood in Miami.” These were 
all right for weekdays, Howard thought, 
but the many new beneficiaries of the five- 
day week might want a little more detail 
on the outlook for their longer week ends 
in the country or at the beaches. A car- 
toon, he reasoned, would liven the longer 
stories he ordered for Saturdays. And so 
Arpad the rooster was born. 

At first Arpad was just an ordinary 
rooster, a rather conventional weathervane 
drawn by Bill Pause, 46-year-old gray- 
haired staff artist. Today, nearing his sixth 
birthday the now flashily dressed Chanti- 
cleer of The World-Telegram is a fixture 
adorning stories, mostly front page, that 
typically begin like the recent: “Stoodents! 
You have always known that Arpad isn’t 
responsible for the weather. He isn’t even 
responsible. Period.” 

His fan mail comes from all over the 
country, rivals proportionately that of 
Westbrook Pegler, who seldom quarrels 
with anything so mild as the weather, and 
is usually induced by the most provoking 
thing about Arpad—his name. A St. 
Louisan triumphantly reported discovery 
of an Arpad Tokaji; New Yorkers have 
found Arpad Sandor, a well-known ac- 
companist, Arpad Fulop, a taxi driver, 
and Arpad Stern, a fashion designer. 

As a matter of fact, Arpad’s name was 
originally chosen by H. Allen Smith (“Low 
Man on a Totem Pole”), then chief of 
The World-Telegram’s whimsy depart- 
ment, who picked it out of Variety, and 
further research discloses (1) Arpad is the 
name of a national hero of Hungary and 
a lot of other Hungarians; (2) the Bible 
mentions a town of Arpad at least five 
times. 

After Smith left in 1941, Arpad’s script 
was taken over by Mel Heimer, 28-year- 
old, tall, good-looking rewrite man. Heimer 
boasts with Arpad-like gusto. Heimer 
promises to keep Arpad in character: a 
scalawag, tramp, ne’er-do-well, yardbird, 
and Army deserter. “He’s a louse; he has 
no morals, the kind of a bird that could 
happen only in Manhattan.” 
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...to our fellow workers 


on the Fighting Fronts 


Many oF you out there on the 
fighting fronts once worked side 
by side with us here at United 
Air Lines. It’s hard for us to vis- 
ualize what your lives must be 
like today. For we, like so many 
millions of Americans, have no 
enemy hurling bombs and shells 
at us to remind us that his goal 
is our total destruction. 


For that reason, perhaps it has 
taken us longer to realize the full 
meaning of all-out war. Perhaps 
we've let food rationing, and 
taxes, and the number of miles 
we can drive our cars become 
overly important to us. 


We cannot all shoot down 
Zeros. We cannot all sink U- 
boats. We cannot all blast Nazi 
pillboxes to powder. 

But unless we work harder 
and better today than yesterday, 
we delay your return home. And 
when you do come back to your 
job here at United, we must be 
able to look you squarely in the 
eye in the honest knowledge that 
we have carried our full share of 
this war's burden: 

Realizing the urgent need for 
every ounce of energy and cour- 
age we can muster, we of United 
volunteer this pledge! 


This is our pledge to you... 





* I will do the best job I know 
how to do. 





* I will fulfill my responsibility 
as a citizen by buying War 
Bonds, taking part in Civilian 
Defense activities, supporting the 
Red Cross, and performing will- 
ingly all other home front duties 
required of me. 





OFFICE WORKERS 


The Employees of UNITED AIR LINES 















* 1 will neither spread rumors 
nor talk about anything that 
might help the enemy. 


* I will not complain. 


* I will accept my sacrifices here 
just as unselfishly as you are 
accepting your greater sacrifices 
out there. 












This pledge has been forwarded to cach 
of the 900 United Air Lines employees 
in the Armed Forces all over the world 
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SHEET-METAL WORKERS 





MEDICAL ASSISTANTS 








HESE time-mellowed 

walls of stone and hewn 
timber tell better than 
words the story of Great 
Western American Wines. 
Here is a refuge from the 
swift tempo of today... 
here it is that gentle hands 
and the leisurely processes 
of Nature work the miracles 
which give Great Western 
American Wines their flavor 
and bouquet. 


GREAT WESTERN 
AMERICAN APPETIZER WINES 


GREAT WESTERN. 
AMERICAN STILL WINES 


Wine of your choice, please remember GREAT WESTERN 
that Great Western Wines are net @ AMERICAN 
product of mass production. SPARKLING WINES 


) Of 


WINES—SINCE 1860 
PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., RHEIMS, N. Y. 


of the night before— 
you need a stomachic 





HAVE pa ort ou _ again 
—for it’s your stomach, 

Too GOOD that took a beating not 
A TIME? | your head. For speedy 


relief, take 1 to 4 
tablespoonfuls of Dr. 
Siegert’s Angostura 
Bitters in a little 
water, hot or cold. 














4 Priority regulations prevent 
many civilian customers from 
purchasing new fire extin- 
guishers. Army, Navy, war 
production plants and 
others classed as essen- 
tial to the war effort 
must come first. Prolong 
the life of your extinguisher 
by keeping it filled and in 
first-class operating condi- 
tion. 

Your local Fyr-Fyter dis- 
tributor will be glad to call 
and inspect your equipment, 
If there is no distributor in 
your locality, copy name, 
size and type of your extin- 
guisher from the nameplate, 
We will gladly send com- 
plete service information. 

‘ THE FYR-FYTER COMPANY 
~ 1} : Dept. 6, Dayton, Ohie 


prent FYR-FYTER 


When feeling theeffects } 
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RELIGION 
Soldiers of God 


On Bataan, a sergeant told his colonel: 
“Sir, there are no atheists in foxholes.” 
And in the grim months since then, the 
chaplain, Army or Navy, has won the 
solid respect of American fighting men. 
Armed only with the wrath of God, he has 
been in battle everywhere. And to date, 
at least 55 American chaplains are dead, 
wounded, or missing. 

The men of God are usually assigned at 
a ratio of one to every 1,100 soldiers, and 
recently the Army announced that 4,000 
more would be needed this year. Chaplain 
stories have come from Arctic and desert, 
from sea and air. The padres have fash- 
ioned communion cups from seashells on 
beaches; they have heard confessions in 
jeeps from pilots racing to their planes. 
From Guadalcanal to North Africa, 
preacher and congregation have dived for 
cover when hostile planes roared over, 
only to carry on with the Gospel when the 
raiders have passed. And last week, these 
new vignettes of valor were on the record: 





q Allowing for certain irreverences among 
men in action, Chaplain E. T. Donahue 
wrote home of a wry joke among the men 
with whom he slept in the gravelike slit 
trenches of Tunisia: Every dawn when 
they woke up they called it “Resurrection 
Morning.” 


{In Tunisia, this is the language of a 
bravery citation for Chaplain Richard H. 
Chase, one of dozens so honored since 
Pearl Harbor: “In spite of all danger, he 
passed over a crest under fire of enemy 
automatic weapons to help Cpl. ——, who 
was badly wounded under his machine 
gun, and brought him back behind the 
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lines where the wounded soldier could be 
attended.” 


4 Chaplain Clement M. Falter, torpedoed 
off the North African coast, was tending 
the wounded on the beach when an enemy 
plane strafed the group with machine-gun 
fire. The wounded were not hit, but Chap- 
lain Falter was killed. 


Prophecy 


Retiring as Moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A., the Rev. Dr. Stuart Nye Hut- 
chison of Pittsburgh* last week uncovered 
this historical footprint for the 500 As- 
sembly delegates at Detroit: 

“Over a half century ago Guido Verbeck 
[noted Dutch-American missionary to 
Japan] came home from Japan and pleaded 
with the church in America. He told us 
that the door to Japan was open, and that 
we could take that island empire for 
Christ. He pleaded in vain . . . Now we 
are giving thousands of our finest young 
men and spending untold billions of dol- 
lars to keep Japanese paganism from de- 
stroying our civilization.” 


q The Detroit delegates took another de- 
liberate step toward consolidation of the 
Presbyterian family, split since the Civil 
War. They approved one year ministerial 
study for a plan of union with the South- 
ern branch, putting this ahead of fusion 
with any other denomination. The same 
proposal was presented to the Southern 
branch General Assembly, meeting at 
Montreat, N.C., along with the assump- 
tion “that the taking of a vote on the 
question of union will not be thought of 
until the war is happily ended.” 





*The new Moderator is the Rev. Dr. Henry 
Sloane Coffin of New York. 


Associated Press 


New Moderator and old: Dr. Coffin (left) and Dr. Hutchison 





Vie lecleontes 
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WHEN ice forms on the wings of a bomber, 
an M-H Electronic instrument automatically 
sets in motion the de-icers on its wings. Like- 
wise, in the operation of the plane and its 
fighting mechanisms, M-H Electrons perform 
important operating functions. 
accuracy and dependability now so vital in 
instruments of war, will be applied by Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell through Electronics, as soon 








* Listen: “JOHN FREEDOM’=— 
sae ll Coast to Coast ev 


War Time; or see your newspaper. 
“The Most Dramatic Show on the Air” 


The same - 


/ 


as the war is over, to Controls for effortless 
peacetime living as well as to M-H/Brown 
Instruments for the control of Industrial Pro- 
duction. This is a promise that will be realized 
in American homes and American industry. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, 
2826 Fourth Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
In Canada: Toronto, Ontario. In Europe: 
London, England, and Stockholm, Sweden. 








INSTRUMENTS BY BROWN Fok INDUSTRY 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 
TEMPERATURE CONTROLS 





@ More and more... alert war-time exec- 
utives are benefiting from the “fact-power” 
of Kardex Cost Analysis Controls. These 
simplified summary records provide man- 
agement with highly important cost data, 
so vitally necessary under present-day con- 
ditions. 


And Kardex continues to supply countless 
war manufacturers with graphic “ fact- 
power” control of costs... helping them 
to deal successfully with contract renego- 
tiation proceedings ... or assuring accurate 
cost for adjustments on contract cancella- 
tions. There are other reasons why com- 
plete and efficient cost records are needed: 
They’re a “must” to present cost data under 
OPA Maximum Price Regulations, for 
accurately estimating new prime and sub- 
contracts, for comparing efficiency under 
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COST ANALYSIS 





proposed “incentive” plans, and for setting 
standards in connection with effective post- 
war production plans. 


To provide management executives with 
latest developments in cost accounting sys- 
tems and procedures, Remington Rand has 
just prepared.an elaborate new portfolio, 
*Cost Analysis for Profit Control.” It con- 
tains representative samples of twenty sets 
of visible Kardex forms, fully described ; 
more than thirty additional loose leaf and 
machine posting systems; and eighty pages 
of analytical data on efficient systems used 
successfully by more than fifty concerns in 
a variety of operations. 





or Wire 
AND ASK 


FOR 
PROFIT ar FOR 
This Valuable 
BOOK 


Yours without ob- 
ligation fora ten- 
day period. Write 
us at Buffalo, N.Y., 
or phone your lo- 
calRemington Rand 
Systems Office. 
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Teacher’s Fret 


Johnny and Mary worked only part 
time in the war plant, but they earned 
more than their teacher. And those who 
had left or graduated from high school to 
full-time coveralls and slacks looked upon 
her with pitying condescension. Teacher 
was used to being the community’s poor 
but respectable drudge, but this was too 
much. Besides, she saw a wonderful out. 
So last year she and thousands of other 
men and women teachers got themselves 
jobs in government offices and in war 
plants at from two to three times their 
teaching pay. Throughout the country 
this had averaged $1,374 while for 66,000 
*marms it was nearer $600 a year. 

While near-static pay levels in a world 
of rising living costs influenced most of 
the 150,000 teachers who shifted jobs or 
left teaching entirely last year, the draft 
was also a factor, taking 45 per cent of 
the men who stopped teaching. Even tak- 
ing into account closed schoolrooms, fewer 
students, and the return of teachers work- 
ing for the summer in war plants (where 
they were not “frozen”), it is estimated 
that next fall primary and _ secondary 
schools will be short 50,000 teachers. Most 
acute will be the lack of mathematics, 
physics, and chemistry instructors. 

Three major moves are now under way 
to get teacher, or at least a reasonable 
facsimile of teacher, back behind her desk 
by fall: 

First is the Educational Finance Act of 
1943 now before Congress, which would 
appropriate $200,000,000 to raise teaching 
salaries in the poorer states. Second are 
the refresher courses being offered in many 
college summer sessions. (These will bring 
up to date retired teachers and those 
dropped because of marriage and will train 
graduates who have special ability but 
lack teaching experience. Also expected 
are educated officials of small businesses 
forced to suspend because of the war.) 
The third remedy is the granting of emer- 
gency teaching certificates to younger 
girls lacking the degrees usually required. 
More than 37,000 such certificates were 
issued in the past year, and even more 
may be granted this summer. 








Reeducating the Nazis 


A book grinding instead of a book burn- 
ing should take place after the war, it was 
suggested last week in a joint report by 
British and American commissions on 
postwar education in enemy territory. 
Using copies of “Mein Kampf” and other 
Nazi master works, the pulp thus pro- 
duced would be used to make new paper 
on which to reprint copies of books de- 
stroyed by the Nazis. 


{ Most groups now debating the problem 
of how to civilize the Nazis have ex- 
pressed confidence in the ability of the 
United Nations to work out a solution, but 
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two prominent Americans have sounded 
sour notes. 

Speaking before the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education, Dr. Alexander 
Meiklejohn, its retiring president, asserted 
that for Americans to undertake the re- 
education of the Nazis was “childish ar- 
rogance” and insisted they should first re- 
educate themselves. Some weeks earlier 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia 
University had called Allied plans for re- 
educating the Nazis “a ridiculous idea,” 
adding they would work out their own sal- 
vation (Newsweek, April 12). 








SCIENCE. 


Sulfa Sensitivity 


Americans were sharply warned last 
week by Dr. Robert P. Fischelis, secretary 
and chief chemist of the New Jersey State 
Board of Pharmacy, against side-stepping 
their doctors to treat their own ills with 
sulfa drugs. And a just-published text* 
by Dr. Bret Ratner, professor of pediatrics 
at the New York College of Medicine, 
shows that the warning has more behind 
it than the mere fear that careless self- 
medication might make people sick. 

Experience with the sulfas has taught 
doctors that patients can become allergic 
to the drugs—which means that a person 
who has had them once may not be able 
to take them again. For example, the man 
who uses sulfanilamide for a cold-cure 
risks his chance of pulling through pneu- 
monia or meningitis later; hence, if too 
many people began to stock their medi- 
cine cabinets with the sulfas, misuse of 
the drugs in minor illnesses would become 
a grave threat to medicine’s best weapon 
against deadly diseases. a 

Though the field of sulfa allergy is so 
new it isn’t fully charted, the Journal of 
the American Medical Association has re- 
ported that “approximately one-third of 
all patients treated with sulfonamide drugs 
develop a sensitivity sufficient to interfere 
with their subsequent use on these pa- 
tients.” Symptoms of sulfa sensitivity vary 
in different patients, but danger signals 
for which doctors watch are a rash, fever 
(which may reach 106), chills, weakness, 
and prostration. 

In 1941 United States production of the 
drugs totaled approximately 750,000 
pounds of sulfapyridine, 1,200,000 of sulf- 
anilamide, and between 1,000,000 and 
1,500,000 pounds of sulfathiazole. Since 
relatively little of this tremendous output 
was shipped abroad, doctors estimate that 
between ten and fifteen million Americans 
were treated with the sulfas in 1942. 
Countless lives were saved, but—accord- 
ing to the AMA estimate—from three to 
five million of the people treated also be- 
came sensitized to the sulfas. 

To date doctors have discovered no sure 











* ALLERGY, ANAPHYLAXIS AND IMMUNOTHER- 
apy. By Bret Ratner, M.D. 834 pages. Wil- 
hams & Wilkins. $8.50. 
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LOW PRESSURE LAMINATING PLASTICS! 


Today, they make possible the rapid 
molding in simple, inexpensive dies of 
complex shapes like the bomber pilot’s 
seat. Tomorrow, they will be fabricated 
into large, sturdy shapes, such as scien- 
tifically contoured seats for homes, offices, 
theatres, buses, bicycles, and automo- 
biles. The user will enjoy the added com- 
fort and durability of this modern seating: 
while enterprising manufacturers will 
benefit from the production short cuts 
and economies made possible by these 
BAKELITE Piastics used in combination 
with wood, paper, and cloth. 

Low Pressure Laminating is but one 
of many developments resulting from the 
application of BAKELITE Plastics to cur- 
rent essential needs. It is one of mahy 
reasons why industry should keep in 
touch with BAKELITE PLASTICS HEAD- 
QUARTERS—for information that will 
aid in the solution of present vital pro- 
duction problems, and for guidance in 
planning for the future. 

Technical assistance will be provided 
by our Engineering Staff and Develop- 
ment Laboratories. Write for a copy of 
Booklet 17,“A Simplified Guide to Bakelite 
Plastics.” 

BAKELITE CORPORATION, 30 E. 42d St., New York 

Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
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BAKELITE 
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way to forestall sulfa allergies, but, ac- 
cording to the Ratner book, wise plan- 
ning can at least keep the reactions at a 
minimum. On this score Dr. Ratner’s 
first. dictum is that since the sulfas are the 
doctor’s trump, using them for minor ail- 
ments is like wasting aces on tricks that 
a deuce would take. 

For those who become sulfa-sensitive in 
spite of precautions, Dr. Ratner notes the 
encouraging fact that a person may be 
allergic to some of .the sulfa compounds 
without necessarily being sensitive to the 
others. Before doctors can take full ad- 
vantage of such differential allergy, tests 
will have to be devised to show which 


‘people are sensitive to which drugs. 











Doctors in Foxholes 


Brig. Gen. George F. Lull, personnel 
officer in the Surgeon*General’s office, esti- 
mated last week that 3,000 American doc- 
tors will be disabled every year in service 
and returned to civilian life. Among the 
initial batch of medicos to be invalided 
home from Tunisia is Lt. Sidney Hoffman, 
a graduate of New York Medical College, 
Flower and Fifth Avenue Hospitals. Soon 
to be decorated with the Order of the 
Purple Heart after carrying other casual- 
ties half a mile to safety when shell frag- 
ments had torn his own left leg and hip, 
and ‘now a patient at Halloran General 
Hospital, Staten Island, N. Y., Dr. Hoff- 
man gave NEWsweEEk some of the earliest 
firsthand observations of a front-line 
doctor in Africa: 

First-Aid Heroes: “In the First Division 
the Medical Corps suffered heavy casual- 
ties .. . I took 38 enlisted men into battle 
. . . They were great . . . Anyone .who 


thinks the Medical Corps has a safe job 


should have been with us en route to 


Gabés.” 


Red Cross: “We had twelve ambulances 
smashed by the Germans . . . I think it was 
accidental . . . They seemed to respect the 
Red Cross as we do.” 


Battle-Wound Treatment: “In general 
it is unsurpassed, although there is still 
room for improvement. No time is avail- 
able to fool around with tricky splints... 
And above all is the tourniquet problem 
. .. too much tendency to slap tight tour- 
niquets on wounds . . . It might be better 
to use more compression bandages.” 

Transportation of Wounded: “We had 
all four-wheeled Dodge ambulances which 
were excellent . . . We could get them 
everywhere although it was sometimes 
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necessary ‘to lay wire mats ahead over the 
softest spots where wheels might stick . . . 
The Germans even ran their own ambu- 
lances rigut into no man’s land . . . We 
tried not to hit them. Once we got our 
wounded off the battlefield our system of 
evacuating them to the base hospitals 
worked like a charm .. . I myself was 
flown some 400 miles in one of a fleet of 
DC-3s fitted to take eighteen litters .. . 
Some of our wounded were flown to 
America . . . I came by boat, the only ex- 
citement being when we cut a whale in 
half and had trouble getting the remains 
off our bow.” 


Reaction to Job: “I have been in active 
service since Jan. 7, 1941, and I feel that 
too much of my time has been spent hand- 
ing out C. C. pills and quinine, giving lec- 
tures on bandaging until I was blue in the 
face doing other things hospital 
sergeants could do just as well. But a lot 
of my time more recently has been spent 
digging 5-foot-deep foxholes . . . Although 
the regular tools are easily lost, you can do 
very well with your tin hat by wrapping 
your wrist in the strap.” 


Glass Without Sand 


Baking a cake without flour would be 
little closer to miraculous than making 
glass without sand—the major scientific 
triumph announced last week by the 
American Optical Co. One of the revolu- 
tionary sandless glasses on which patents 
have been granted is composed of chemi- 
cals found in home medical cabinets: 
boric acid (eyewash), zine oxide (oint- 
ment), and aluminum hydroxide (stomach- 
ache remedy). Makers of the finest optical 
glass have been trying for years to obviate 
the use of sand (silica) which seems to 
poison lenses. 





“Associated Press photo 


... manipulate puppets of Hitler, et al., and make music at Halloran General Hospital 
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Records reveal how 


makes employees 


y pomerta DEMANDS for increased 
production, together with a 
growing shortage of workers, puts a 
new high premium on human effi- 
ciency. One of America’s great com- 
panies, a leader in its field, brought 
about a reduction of 29% in typists’ 
errors alone. They credit this reduc- 
tion to Sound Conditioning with 
Acousti-Celotex, the most widely 
used material in the world for scien- 
tific abatement of needless noise. 


Noise is such a familiar evil that it 
often escapes blame for its inroads 
on efficiency. Yet repeated tests have 
proved that needless noise causes 
fatigue and carelessness, contributes 
to errors and delay. Noise-frayed 
nerves throw judgment off balance, 
render dispositions irritable. By cor- 
recting this condition, Sound Condi- 


sou 








sound conditioning 
more productive 


tioning with Acousti-Celotex is im- 
proving efficiency and building mo- 
rale in offices and factories, schools 
and hospitals, all over America. 


If you suspect needless noise of 
causing carelessness or fatigue, im- 
paired efficiency or lowered morale 
in your business, let your nearby 
Acousti-Celotex Distributor consider 
the case with you. He is a member 
of the world’s most experienced 
acoustical group, and his reeommen- 
dations are yours for the asking— 
without obligation. A note to us will 
bring him to your desk. 


FREE: Write for your copy 
of the informative new book- 
let, ‘25 Answers to Ques- 
tions on Sound Condition- 
ing.”” You can read it in 8 
minutes! Address The Celo- 
tex Corporation, Chicago. 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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WHO’S WHO 


A few recent additions to the hun- 
dreds of organizations who have 
increased efficiency through Sound 
Conditioning with Acousti-Celotex: 


CONSOLIDATED AIRCRAFT CORP, 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


FULLER BRUSH COMPANY 
Hartford, Connecticut 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 
SKF INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Mil kee, Wi ii 
AETNA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Hartford, Connecticut 
E. R. SQUIBB & SONS 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 
YORK MACHINERY CORPORATION 
York, Pennsylvania 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD CO. 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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Sold by Acousti-Celotex Distributors Everywhere .. . In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Lid. 


ACOUSTI-CEL@TEX 


COPYRIGHT, 1942 THE CELOTEX CORP 
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How can a Bomber Part 


improve Tomorrows 














HEAVY BOMBERS are 
lighter—and roomier—on 
account of it. When the war is 
won, you may have a better typewriter 
—easier to operate and requiring less 
attention—thanks to this same part. 
It’s the Torrington Needle Bearing. 
You’re going to find this unique anti- 
friction bearing working wonders in a 
lot of products after the war. Washing 


machines will be less of a strain on IF 











= tant when you will 
know its advantages in the 
things you are planning to buy— 
products made better by Torrington 
Needle Bearings. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
TORRINGTON, CONN., U.S.A. © Established 1866 
Makers of Needle Bearings and Needle Bearing Rollers 


New York Boston Philadelphia Detroit 
Seattle South Bend .Chicago Cleveland San Francisco 
Les Angeles Toronto London, England 


YOU MANUFACTURE A PRODUCT requiring 


the electric bill—garage doors will 
slide up at a flick—the family car- 
of-the-air will have a longer cruis- 
ing range. 

Right now, of course, every 
Needle Bearing is needed for 
bombers and other war applica- 
tions. But the day is not far dis- 


bearings, find out more about the Needle 
Bearing—the opportunities it offers for im- 
proved designs, and the cost economies to be 
realized through such features as— 


1. Small size 4. Efficient lubrication 
2. Light weight 5. Ease of installation 
3. High load capacity 6. Low cost 


Information on sizes and ratings, together with a 
representative list of Needle Bearing applications, 
is given in Catalog No. 119. Write for your copy. 


ALWAYS REMEMBER TO ASK: 
DOES IT HAVE 


TORRINGTON #/FF DLE BEARINGS 
¢. ; 
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Russia’s Women 


Last September, the day before Maurice 
Hindus left Moscow on a trip to Tula, 
Wendell Willkie, who then had been in 
Russia only a few days, invited the Rus- 
sian-born American author to breakfast 
with him. “These amazing Russian wom- 
en!” exclaimed Willkie, hugely impressed 
by the part they were playing in the coun- 
try’s everyday work and life. 

Russia’s women equally impressed Hin- 
dus, whose dozen books are chiefly on Rus- 
sian themes and whose last prior view of 
the Soviet scene was in 1936. Seeking to 
appraise the changed social outlook re- 




















Newsweek 
Maurice Hindus 


sulting from war and invasion, he devotes 
more space to them than to the men in his 
new book, “Mother Russia.” Hence, de- 
scribing the exploits of youthful guerrillas, 
he has selected as exemplars two girls and 
one boy. 

One of the girls was Zoya, member of 
a band of high-school boys and girls who 
scouted for the guerrillas and the Red 
Army. She was captured as she attempted 
to burn a stable sheltering 200 horses in 
the village of Petrishtshevo. Questioned by 
the German regimental commander she 
declined, after repeated floggings, to give 
any information. Then, the Nazis erected 
gallows in the village square and ordered 
the villagers to attend the hanging. 

“Not many came and some of these 
quietly slipped away. Zoya was lifted by 
German soldiers to the top box. The noose 
was thrown over her neck. 

“One officer brought out his camera... 
Taking advantage of the waiting, Zoya 
turned to her people and said: 

“Here, comrades! Why do you look so 
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gloomy? Be brave, fight on, kill Germans, 
burn them, poison them!’ When the knot 
began to choke her she loosened it and 
shouted: ‘Farewell, people! Fight on, fight 
on! Stalin is with us!’” 

The Germans would not allow the body 
to be removed from the gallows for three 
weeks, 

Wherever Hindus stopped on his home- 
ward trip, Englishmen, and even more 
often Americans queried: “Will we have 
to fight Russia?” Hindus sensed wide- 
spread apprehension. Yet these fears and 
forebodings were only echoes of the ap- 
prehensions voiced to him by Russians 
disappointed by the failure of a second 
front to materialize in 1942, and still 
haunted by the 25-year-old dread of “capi- 
talist encirclement.” He observes: “It 
would be to no purpose for us to disre- 
gard ... the mutual distrust out of which 
even in the midst of war comes the Amer- 
ican query . . . and the Russian.” 

While not absolutely ruling out the pos- 
sibility of such a war in a world where 
anything and everything has become pos- 
sible, Hindus cannot see what hope Rus- 
sia could have of a victory over the United 
States for geographical reasons alone. For 
America to attack Russia would be an 
equally hopeless undertaking. In his opin- 
ion “no power or powers in the world can 
ever really conquer America or Russia.” 
(MotHer Russta. By Maurice Hindus. 
395 pages. Doubleday, Doran, $3.50.) 


‘Lorence’s’ Triumph 


One evening early in March 1760, genial 
Squire Croft of Stillington Hall, near 
York, and his guest, the Rev. Laurence 
Sterne, Vicar of Stillington and its neigh- 
bor parish Sutton, rolled into London in 
the Squire’s coach, having spent the bet- 
ter part of four days on their 200-mile 
journey. Stephen Croft had invited his 
vicar, a witty and clubby fellow, to ac- 
company him, all expenses paid, on a busi- 
ness trip to the capital, countering the 
cleric’s objection of a sick wife with: “But 
you can’t do her any good by staying 
here.” It required only an hour’s delay for 
the vicar to pack his best breeches. 

The travel-stained Yorkshiremen spent 
their first London night in the house of the 
Squire’s son-in-law. Before breakfast next 
morning—as Lodwick Hartley tells the 
story in “This Is Lorence”*—Sterne has- 
tened to the most fashionable bookshop, 
on the sunny side of Pall Mall. Scarcely 
two months had elapsed since its proprie- 
tors, Robert and James Dodsley, had mid- 
wifed his first brain child, and the anxious 
parent trembled over the infant’s health. 
Fingering one or two expensive bindings 
he casually inquired whether the works of 
a certain Mr. Sterne were on sale. 

“Sir,” replied the clerk, “they cannot be 
had either for love or money.” Thus, al- 





*Sterne the schoolboy one day made a cari- 
cature of in one of his copy books: a 
long-chinned, long-nosed face labeled: “This is 
Lorence.” 





Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 38 of a Series 
























































—— attention: ? 


Officers’ caps by Dobbs command attention. They have those 
same fine qualities of workmanship and material which, through the 
years, have won leadership for Dobbs civilian hats. Just as their hats 


say “leadership; so does the Dobbs letterhead on Strathmore Bond. 


With more and more of your business carried on by corre- 

spondence, it is important that your letterhead should properly express 

_ the quality and character of your organization. A letter written on 

Strathmore paper costs only a small percent more than a letter written 

on the cheapest impor you might buy! Write for detail of letter cost. 
Strathmore Papers for Letterheads: Strathmore Parchment, 


Thistlemark Bond, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Bond, Strath- 
more Script, Alexandra Brilliant and Strathmore Writing. 


STRATHMORE o:22s: 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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most immediately after publication, the 
first two volumes of “Tristram Shandy” 
had become a best seller. 

During the succeeding four weeks fame 
raised the 46-year-old, spindle-legged, con- 
sumptive cleric to the pinnacles of the 
literary and social worlds. He took fashion- 
able lodgings in Pall Mall, was befriended 
by Garrick, “arbiter of elegance,” whose 
seal of approval had given “Tristram” its 
first impetus, supped with the Duke of 
York, and dined with Lord Chesterfield. 
His friend and neighbor the Earl of Fau- 
conberg presented him with the better liv- 
ing of Coxwold, while the Dodsleys—who 
had published Johnson’s “Rasselas” the 
previous spring and were in high glee at 
having another best-selling author— 
showed proper liberality in terms for suc- 
ceeding volumes of “Tristram,” recognized 
by the best judges as promising something 
more than an obstetrical romance gar- 
nished with a quirkish prurient humor. 

Two years later Sterne was to duplicate 
his London triumph on the Continent, 
where Diderot acclaimed him the English 
Rabelais, while the original Bluestockings, 
like their London sisters, vied for his at- 
tendance at their salons. But the Paris 
conquest was yet to come; it was enough 
that now all England talked of him. At the 
end of the month he returned to Yorkshire 
“in his own coach and pair, so famous that 
a letter addressed ‘Laurence Sterne, 
Europe,’ would reach him.” (Tuts Is Lor- 
ENCE, By Lodwick Hartley. 302 pages. 
University of North Carolina Press. $3.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Mr. Lincotn’s Wire. By Anne Colver. 
406 pages. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50. Driv- 
ing away from the court which had just 
pronounced her insane, Mary Todd Lin- 
coln lost for the first time some of her cus- 
tomary loneliness. Her son Robert had 
spoken kindly, and the nurses listened 
sympathetically to her stories of the past 
—Springfield with Abe upsetting her din- 
ner parties by bringing home crude friends, 
the vicious gossip which hovered around 
her life in the White House, the servants 
who insulted her, the picture of her own 
children drawing away as their father had 
done, and finally the fateful night at the 
theater when a shot was fired and the 
President did not respond to her startled 
cry. Mr. Lincoln’s wife did have a wretched 
life, but not even Anne Colver’s sensitive 
portrayal can make of her anything but a 
neurotic woman completely overshadowed 
by the genius of Lincoln. 


Tue Humpoipt. By Dale L. Morgan. 
374 pages. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50. This, 
the 23rd in the Rivers of America series, 
describes vividly the route and history of 
the meanest, muddiest, and filthiest of 
streams, one of the most hated and most 
necessary rivers of America. 


Kate Fennicate. By Booth Tarkington. 
359 pages. Doubleday, Doran, $2.50. Kate 
Fennigate (who managed men for their 
good) and Laila Capper (who managed 
them for her own good) battle it out in 


this long and, for Tarkington, unusually 
serious novel. After an interesting although 
meandering tale of domestic life in a small 
city, the better woman wins the best man. 


Wuat You Sxoutp Know Asout Spies 
AND Sasoteurs. By Will Irwin and 
Thomas M. Johnson. 227 pages. Norton. 
$2.50. Here are described spy and sabotage 
techniques with examples of their practical 
application during both wars and the “long 
Armistice.” The authors, authorities on 
espionage and psychological warfare, re- 
gard Admiral Wilhelm Canaris, head of 
German naval intelligence, as “the most 
eminent spymaster of this era,” head of 
an organization functioning far more effi- 
ciently than the “amateurish Gestapo.” 
They go on to warn us of the possibility 
of informers, “even informers in high 
places,” and advise on how to avoid giv- 
ing away information that may prove of 
value to the enemy, how to help by re- 
porting to the FBI, G-2, or ONI persons 
whose actions have aroused suspicion. 


RADIO 
Daddy, I Wanta... ~ 


Do you remember when you used to 
tear off a box top, finish the last line of 
a limerick (or write 25 words or less on 
Why I Like .. .) and maybe win a pony, 
a radio, a watch, an automobile, or a pile 
of cash? It harkens back to the era that 
could well be termed—radio’s prize-giving 
daffy days. 

There was the Tums’ Pot o’ Gold which 
gave away a minimum of $1,000 weekly 
to people who merely answered their 
phones. Maxwell House Coffee handed out 
$5,000 and a trip to Hollywood. Ivory 
Flakes put up a $5,800 grand prize and 
countless consolation awards of sheer silk 
stockings (no rayon). Wings cigarettes 
gave a lucky winner a Piper Cub plane. 
Selby Shoes dealt out a complete shoe 
wardrobe (pre-coupon 17) for three years. 
And Ivory Soap gave I-like-because au- 
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SERVICE MAN AND FISHINCY 
EXPERT WITH EVERY 
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Even the Kitchen Sink: Disgusted with fanciful peekaboo publicity 
about postwar wonders in radio, Comdr. E. F. MacDonald Jr., Zenith Radio 
Corp. president, sent dealers this artist's nightmare of what-we-won’t have. 
All for $14.92 in honor of the discovery of America; 40% off for cush. 
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ANOTHER WAY NATIONAL GYPSUM IS HELPING IN T 


Don't tell this 


to the Marines! 
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If you’re one of those companies that 
need new office or factory layouts fast to 
make good on orders, listen! You don't have 
to tell it to the Marines—or even to Washing- 
ton for action. Here’s how you can do it quick 
and make good on your promises... 
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What's more they give you layouts you 
can be proud of. Neat. Durable. Fireproof. 
Little or no finishing is required. One panel 
serves as two walls, reducing the use of criti- 
cal lumber to the barest minimum. 


















































You can use handy Gold Bond Solid Par- 
tition Panels wherever you need to cut up 
rooms to advantage, in plant, factory, store, 
office or home. They don't contain an ounce 
of war essential material. They can be put up 
quickly by any carpenter. 




































On many jobs today regular building 
methods are out. They take too much time and 
use material that you can’t get. But Nation- 
al’s new Gold Bond Gypsum Solid Partition 
panels are readily available, go up practi- 
cally as quick as you can say “Sink a Jap” 
and make sturdy practical walls that can be 
moved around later to your heart’s content. 
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These panels are just one of three amaz- 
ing new wartime products developed by Gold 
Bond to provide a quick, low-cost, permanent 
answer now for exterior walls, roof planking 
and interior partitions. For details, see your 
local Gold Bond dealer. Or write National 
Gypsum Company, Buffalo, New York. 
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WANTED..... 





you have arrived at the place in life where you feel the 

need of service to your fellow men as deeply as the necessity 
of a comfortable income, you may be one of several unusual 
men and women we are looking for. 


By developing the tiny modern type 
of vacuum-tube, wearable hearing 
aid, this company has brought back 
the almost indescribable happiness of 
hearing to thousands of so-called 
“deaf” people. By continuing -our 
intensive program of research, we 
believe we are building not only a 
sound business future, but also an 
enormous contribution to the world. 


Now, with official recognition of our 
place in furthering the Nation’s war- 
time productiveness and morale, we 
are enabled to somewhat increase 
our production—enough to offer 
three or perhaps four new dealer- 


ships—IF WE CAN FIND THE 
RIGHT MEN....The Aurex train- 
ing program is comprehensive and 
thorough. No specialized education- 
ai background is required, but we 
are interested only in contacting 
men who are as fine and _ honest 
and dependable as our instruments 
themselves. 


The compensation in both satisfac- 
tion and earning capacity is amply 
sufficient. If you feel qualified, we 
would welcome mutual investiga- 
tion. Address: 
WALTER H. HUTH 
President and Director of Research 


AUREX CORPORATION 
1113 North Franklin Street, Chicago 
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thors Buick sedans and 1,000-gallon sup- 
plies of gasoline! 

The prize-giving craze finally folded up 
in the ration books and in its place the 
ubiquitous quiz programs mushroomed. 
Scribblers swapped their rhyming diction- 
aries for encyclopedias and almanacs. And 
the radio world carried bravely on. Last 
week, however, a glimmer of the old give- 
away days crept back on the air waves 
with the premiére of The Million Dollar 
Band, Palmolive’s new show on the NBC 
network Saturday nights (10-10:30 EWT). 
The weekly piéces de résistance were five, 
$150 half-carat diamond solitaires from 
Tiffany’s, New York jewelry store. 

To win rings, for men as well as wom- 
en, listeners write in requesting that a par- 
ticular song be played and give the rea- 
sons for their choice. This time, Palmolive 
does not insist on soap wrappers or testi- 
monials. Here’s a tip on how to win: pack 
plenty of pathos in your letter. 

The new show costs about $20,000 a 
week and has made pre-broadcast pur- 
chases of 260 diamonds. It boasts 34 top- 
ranking musicians from both jazz and sym- 
phony orchestras, and each week a guest 
leader-soloist will swing the baton. 

The show’s star is Barry Wood, former 
Lucky Strike Hit Parader who doubles as 
the MDB’s master of ceremonies to earn 
a reported $1,500 a week. Wood, who has 
always wanted a program as a _ well- 
rounded entertainer rather than just a 
singer, also toots a hot sax (he used to 
play beside Rudy Vallee in the Yale col- 
lege band). Best known for his rendition 
of “Any Bonds Today?” the 34-year-old 
Connecticut crooner has proved himself 
a witty m.c. on his many bond tours. 
Last week at the Ford Instrument Co. on 
Long Island, he gave a luncheon show for 
some 1,200 war workers, who had voted 
him their favorite over the current jitter- 
bugs’ delight, Frank Sinatra. 


Neighbor McKee 


There is a knock at the door. It squeaks 
open. And then a soothing voice purrs: 
“Hi neighbors! May I come in? Thanks.” 
The visitor from down the road a piece 
is Blanchard McKee, radio’s Neighbor. 

He speaks as if he is their best friend, 
and his listeners often think so, too. “Some 
people believe I am actually in the room 
talking with them,” he says. “Why, some 
even answer me back!” And a drunk once 
wrote that McKee’s talks sobered him up. 

The Neighbors programs—prose and ° 
poetry—are corny fare, full of cracker- 
barrel American. McKee doesn’t deny it. 
His listeners, mostly small-towners, love to 
hear him ramble on about his Uncle Will 
Allen or Syralde Pfhye (pronounced Fife) . 
Since last January, Neighbors has been 
broadcast in five-minute transcriptions five 
days a week (Monday to Friday, 10:55 
am. EWT) over WJZ and WOR, New 
York, and more than twelve Canadian 
stations by Carter’s Little Liver Pills. 
Neighbors has also offered his cup of corn 
syrup on a fifteen-minute Sunday-night 
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sustainer (8:15 E“’T) over the Blue net- 
work. By last week McKee’s neighborli- 
ness. had gained an additional twenty sta- 
tions for the transcriptions, and there 
seemed to be a good chance that his Sun- 
day shows soon would be peddling pills, 
too. 

The poetry McKee reads is not the high- 
falutin stuff “full of $2 words” but “just 
plain nickel poetry which the folk really 
like.” He browses through Manhattan’s 
secondhand stores to find appropriate lines. 
McKee favors Anon. above all poets, but 





“The happiest man in the world” 


he uses the works of others, including 
Douglas Malloch, A. K. Rowswell, and 
James Whitcomb Riley, who lived around 
the corner from his childhood home in 
Indianapolis. Neighbors is not a religious 
program, although the sponsor gives away 
leather-bound Bibles to listeners sending 
in acceptable “comforters”—favorite bib- 
lical quotations which have lifted them 
out of the dumps. 

In his late 50s, the lanky McKee—who 
has worked in lumber camps, the Texas oil 
fields, stock, vaudeville, and served two 
years in the last war—is billed as “the 
happiest man in the world.” He looks more 
like the world’s unhappiest man. He is a 
Lincoln without whiskers, and he likes to 
quote the Emancipator: “Friend, the Lord 
prefers common-looking people. That is 
the reason he makes so many of them.” 

Still, the Neighbor is nostalgic for the 
radio villains he used to portray on the 
Texas State network before coming to 
New York last year. “I loved them all,” he 
says. “Barrymore can step aside when I 
begin to chew scenery. I can rant, rave, and 
howl with the best of them.” And he 
chuckles with dead-pan relish at one Texas 
sound effect; “We slid 5 pounds of liver 
over a marble slab covered with Nujol to 
imitate a giant leech supposed to be kill 
ing me.” 











Six. even five years ago, many people said the railroads 


were “through”. . . “‘washed-up’’. . . “an outmoded form of transportation” 


Speeches were made about it. ‘‘The Old Gray Mare isn’t the iron horse she’ 


used to be,” they said. 


Railroad men thought differently. They said little. But they made plans 
for the future—spent billions for improved operation, equipment, service. 


These are some of the reasons why this supposedly decrepit nag has been 


_able to haul the greatest traffic load in all railway -history—and why the 


job has been done without confusion or even getting the ‘‘heaves’’. Today, 
the American railroads are moving one and one-third million tons of freight 
a mile every minute, starting a loaded freight train every four seconds, moving 
our fighting men at the rate of more than a million and a half a month. 
The Quartermaster General has said that the American railroads are 


doing “‘the vital war job *° 
Yes, the railroads were READY, WILLING and KNEW HOW. 


The Norfolk and Western Railway is proud to have a share in this big 


and vital achievement. 
y 

ONE OF AMERICA'S RAILROADS 

- «. All UNITED FOR VICTORY 



















“Action in the North Atlantic”: A Nazi 


* 


Bogart slides down a rope and a trapped seaman goes over the side 
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MOVIES 


Tribute to the Unsung 


When Warner Brothers premiéred “Ac- 
tion in the North Atlantic” at the Strand 
Theater in New York late in May, the 
merchant marine band, seventeen torpedoed 
seamen, and a detachment of 300 sailors 
from a Maritime Service training station 
paraded into the theater and presented 
Jack L. Warner with the service’s Victory 
flag—the first war pennant awarded in the 
film industry. 

This gesture was rooted deeper than the 
usual exploitation mechanism. As its name 
implies, “Action in the North Atlantic” is 
grim and stirring melodrama, but even 
more it is an admiring tribute to the un- 
sung heroes who outface terrible odds to 
keep Allied fighting fronts supplied. 

The screen story begins on a strident 
note as a Nazi submarine blasts an oil 
tanker into a roaring crematory. Rescued 
after eleven hopeless days on a life raft, 
the tanker’s captain, Raymond Massey, 
First Mate Humphrey Bogart, and such 
able seamen as Sam Levene, Alan Hale, 
Dane Clark, and Peter Whitney promptly 
sign up to navigate a Liberty ship in a 
Murmansk convoy. By the time their new 
ship limps triumphantly into the Russian 
port the merchantmen and their United 
States Navy gun crew have run an encyclo- 
pedic gamut of disaster at sea. All this. 
might have become superior rather than 
substantial history if the personal drama 
had matched the melodrama. 


Little Mr. Big 


The only reason for mentioning “Mister 
Big” is the fact that this minor musical 
effusion celebrates Donald O’Connor’s 
boost to stardom. In 18-year-old Donald, 





What the Bill of Rights means to 
our fighting ‘men is summed up in recent victories in 
every theatre of war. What it means to Marion is’ 
teflected in the continuous stream of Marion machines 
rolling off the asseuaby lines... the ever-increasing 
production schedules . . . the ‘extra speed, stamina and 
dependability Mariou engineers are building into these 


machines ...the remarkable records of performance 


wherever they are employed. This is Marion’s answer to 


those who would destroy our Bill of Rights . . . Marion’s 
way of helping to win the war as quickly as possible. 


THE MARION STEAM SHOVEL CO., Marion, Ohio. 





THEY GET 
THERE BY 


THREE VITAL TIMEPIECES are used 
to navigate U. S. aircraft carriers— 
Hamilton chronometers (above), chro- 
nometer watches and comparing 
watches, All are examples of the 
precision that has made Hamilton 
watches famous for 50 years. 


HAMILTON The Watch of Railroad Accuracy 














About Wartime 
Delivery Problems 


* 


Considering the staggering wartime 
burden that the railroads of the country 
have had to assume, their service in de- 
livering Newsweek to its readers has been 
amazingly efficient. 


Yet there have been times when sub- 
scribers’ copies have been unavoidably de- 
layed and deliveries to newsstands have 
fallen behind the regular schedule. 


In an effort to correct this condition the 
management of Newsweek conducted an 
exhaustive and costly survey of produc- 
tion and distribution methods. Out of 
that survey have come revisions in print- 
ing and transportation schedules that 
have already wrought a nationwide im- 
provement in the delivery of the magazine 
to its readers. 


We feel that the prompt delivery of the 
magazine is a very important part of the 
service we render to you. If you have 
been one of the beneficiaries of the im- 
proved delivery resulting from our efforts 
thus far, we would appreciate being told 
about it. If, on the other hand, your 
copies are still delayed on occasion, we 
would like you to tell us that too, so that 
we may know just where to concentrate 
our efforts from this time forward. 


Readers’ Service Department 


NEWSWEEK 


The Magazine of News Significance 
Newsweek Bldg. New York 18, N, Y. 
152 West 42nd: St. 
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Universal has an able song-and-dance man | 


and an ingratiating clown of the Mobile 
Mug—or Mickey Rooney—school of com- 
edy. With better material he is pretty 
certain to justify his new magnitude. 
With the current material he will satisfy 
only those emotionally equipped to as- 
similate the jive-and-jitters' of adolescence 
on the rampage. 


Birth of the Spitfire 


When the shy, retiring Reg Mitchell 
died on June 11, 1937, The New York 
Times devoted a little less than half a col- 
umn to his obituary. But the first para- 
graph of that half column mysteriously 
suggests the reason Mitchell’s life work is 
considered dramatic screen material at this 
time. It says: 

“Reginald Joseph Mitchell, one of the 
most brilliant figures in the British air- 
craft industry ... gave his name to no 
company or aircraft, yet he designed a 
military airplane believed to be the fastest 
in the world and now being produced in 
large quantities for the Royal Air Force. 
Its performance is a well-kept secret.” 

That performance is no secret today. 
The plane, of course, is the Spitfire. And 
“Spitfire” is the title of the British-made 
screen biography (originally “The First of 
the Few”) now being released in this coun- 
try by Sam Goldwyn and RKO-Radio. 

Long before Mitchell’s untimely death, 
Britain had won the Schneider Trophy in 
three successive races with planes of his 
design. In these early sequences the self- 
taught aero-designer dreamed of one day 
building a revolutionary plane that would 
embody the sea gull’s form and flight. 
Later Mitchell, vacationing in prewar Ger- 
many, was granted a prophetic peek be- 
hind the Nazi mask. He learned from his 
confident, politely contemptuous hosts 
that the Versailles Treaty was ancient 
history; that Germany’s glider clubs were 
merely a cover for the creation of an un- 
conquerable air armada. And he met Willy 
Messerschmitt, who had an idea or two of 
his own about aeronautics. 

Mitchell hurriedly returned to England, 
impressed with the terrible necessity of 
transmuting his sea gull’s wing beat into a 





British Combine 





weapon that “must be faster than any- 
thing on earth—tougher than any other 
fighter and able to turn on a sixpence.” 
Working on borrowed time, he fought 
technical prejudice, governmental inertia, 
and his own failing strength. He didn’t live 
to see the day his Spitfire met Willy’s 
Messerschmitt over the Channel. 

Although it closes with a rousing glimpse 
of the RAF routing the Luftwaffe, “Spit- 
fire” is anything but a film of action. Yet 
treatment, cast, and the emotional impact 
of the subject combine to re-create an 
absorbing drama of our times. Producer- 
Director Leslie Howard plays Mitchell 
with restraint and warm conviction. Rosa- 
mund John is appealing as the wife who 
shares his defeats and triumphs, and 
David Niven (borrowed from the army 
“while my regiment is doing a little-rest 
duty and refitting”) adds an occasional 
welcome touch of comedy as Mitchell’s 
philandering test pilot. 


MUSIC 


Ludwig’s Beethoven 


He had a lion’s head, set upon a mas- 
tiff’s body. The deep tan skin of his face 
was pitted with brown pockmarks. Some- 
times he paid attention to what he wore, 
most often not. He loved to pour water 
over his head when he worked. He threw 
dishes at waiters and insults at princes. 
With women he was shy; with men diffi- 
cult—yet more than anything in life he 
wanted someone to love. In spite of all 
this (and very much because of it) he was 
one of the world’s great geniuses—he was 
Ludwig van Beethoven, as secure in im- 
mortality as any mortal who ever lived. 

If Alexander, Dante, Leonardo, Shake- 
speare, or Goethe were not so honored, 
why, now asks Emil Ludwig, is Beethoven’s 
mask to be found on the Volga, the Nile, 
the Mississippi, or even the pampas of 
Argentina? “Beethoven: Life of a Con- 
queror” is the eminent biographer’s newly 
published answer. In the Master of Bonn, 
Ludwig sees another Napoleon Bonaparte, 
another conqueror who strove for power 











‘and lived in conflict. He could have taken 








Spitfire’s Father: Mitchell as he was (left), then as touched up by RKO to 
look like Leslie Howard, and finally as Howard plays him 
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Much of the synthetic rubber pro- 
gram is based on a liquid with the 
queer sounding name, butadiene. 
ea amy You get it out of oil. At sev- 

aceomeaber eral stages in the process gases 
must be compressed, large quantities of them. 

Everybody knows what a compressor is. It’s a 
kind of pump. An engine drives a piston which 
squeezes gas down to its size. For years, every- 
body thought the way to increase the capacity of 
a compressor was to make all the parts bigger, 
stretch them out farther along the floor, and who 
cares about space or weight. 

Not so our Clark engineers. 


They said, “why not make this monte into 
this 4. cg 
So was born the Clark Angle Compressor. 


That sound engineering idea makes half the 
weight of metal do the same work in half the 


ONS OF PUMP 
thew Jablev 


space, because for one thing, it is possible to run 
such a compressor at higher speeds. 

Small wonder that the synthetic rubber pro- 
gram, expanding under metal stringency, turned 
largely to Clark Angle Compressors. 

Clark is one of our seven Dresser Industries. 
Independently managed, but strengthened by 
Dresser resources and many other group facilities, 
Clark has become a leader in its field of gas- 
engine and Diesel-driven compressors. 

There is a point to all this. Clark is greater be 
cause it is a Dresser Industry. All Dresser Indus- 
tries are greater because of Clark. The same holds 
for each of our independently managed, but well- 
teamed units. It is a type of management which 
has already made major contribution to war pro- 
duction. It may well be a management pattern 
which will appeal to planners who seek special 
facilities and sure-footed co-operation in manu. 
facturing and marketing areas in the future. 















“To Save Transportation, This Year We'll Not Roam we 
We're Taking a ‘Victory Vacation’ at Home!” 


If you’re wishin’ to go fishin’, try it at home this summer...and save a seat on a 
train for a soldier. And if you find yourself wishin’ for the smoothest cocktail ever 
concocted, try making it with Calvert Reserve! Although Calvert distilleries are 
now 100% in war production, this extra-mellow whiskey is still available. For lim- 
ited reserves of rare, selected stocks have been laid away...the very cream of which 
are destined for Calvert Reserve...the “finest you can drink or serve.” 


Used in moderation ... Calvert Reserve ... should last for the duration 
Calvert Distillers Corp., N. Y. C. Blended Whiskey: 86.8 Proof — 65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 







































Compare Globe-Wernicke wood files with 
any other war-time files and you will quick-. 
ly discover the difference in design, mate- 
rials and workmanship. They are excellent 
examples of fine craftsmanship made by 
the world’s largest manufac- 
turer of wood business and filing 
equipment with unusual pro- 
duction facilities and an organi- 
zation that ‘“‘knows how” 


These wood filing cabinets meet 
the war-time requirementstocon- 
serve vital materials and will 
give very good service. Your 
local -Globe-Wernicke dealer 
will welcome an opportunity to 
show you the many advantages 
and features of these wood files 
. .. or write direct to us for more 
information. 


* 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


She Globo-Wernicke Crs, .. CINCINNATI, O. 
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the easy way and become a _ second 
Haydn, but instead, Ludwig goes on to 
explain, “he hurried to become the first 
Beethoven.” 

This was desperately hard for the man 
Beethoven though comparatively simple 
for the composer. A drunken father, a dy- 
ing mother, and a consequently depressing 
home made the 22-year-old pianist who left 
Bonn for Vienna a proud and arrogant 
bundle of complexities who forever carried 
a chip on his powerful shoulder. He adored 
beautiful women but was never able to get 
anywhere with them. He wanted friends 
but was too suspicious to keep them. 
“Beethoven,” Ludwig says, “should have 
lived in a cabin on a mountaintop, with a 
pension, a servant, and a piano.” As a hu- 
man being he had to fight the fact that 
he “became a legend early and remained 
one too long.” 











A Howling Success: with 
the professional abandon of a Caruso 
(or a Frank Sinatra, anyway) .. . 
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As Beethoven the composer, however, 
he was one of the few pioneers to profit 
financially in his own time. In a period 
when music was subsidized by royalty, he 
managed handsomely. Three princes under- 
wrote a lifetime stipend, and he cleverly 
played one publisher against another for 
higher royalties. Quite coldly he would 
dedicate his compositions where he thought 
they would do the most good and then 
change the inscription (as he did in the 
cases of the Eroica Symphony, the Kreut- 
zer and Moonlight Sonatas) if he were 
displeased in any way. 

But the most fantastic thing of all was 
what little difference his greatest tragedy 
—deafness—had on his music and what 
enormous consequences on his haughty 
soul. “With sublime unconcern he watched 
his hearing fade,” writes Ludwig. “In the 
next 30 years during which he produced 
great works, he actually never asked any- 
one how something or other. which he had 
written sounded.” Though he never heard a 
note of some of them, his deathless com- 
positions flowed on and on as ever. But 
his spirit shrank from the business of writ- 
ing notes and depending on his servants 
for help. 

Ludwig always has said that Beethoven 
was one of the passions of his life, inher- 
ited from his grandfather and from his 
father, who chose the composer’s name 
for his own. Emil Ludwig even had all 
of Beethoven’s chamber music played for 
him while he wrote this biography, a book 
which displays great research, thought, 
and also loving care. Too much, in fact. 
The theme of the conqueror grows repeti- 
tious, and the life blood of the man 
runs thin in some of the purple passages 
of psychoanalysis and musical criticism. 
(Beetuoven. By Emil Ludwig. Translated 
by George Stewart McManus. 356 pages. 
Putnam. $3.75.) 


International photos 
. 3 Terry, George Tasch’s terrier, ap- 
proaches the piano in his Chicago 
home, gets set, and lets loose. 





MARCHING 


SCIENCE KEEPS AMERICA MARCHING — 


sect is aiding U.S. war effort with new 
successes over Athlete’s Foot. The disease 
is a real threat, as it infects over 70% of adults 
some time during the year. Everyone should 
fight the infection to help avoid serious foot 
troubles that may cause inefficiency and ab- 
senteeism. Today a new fungicidal powder— 
Quinsana—is proving amazingly effective in 
combating Athlete’s Foot. Quinsana action is 
based on scientific knowledge that the fungi 
which cause the cannot live under cer- 
tain alkaline conditions; and that re-infection 
may occur from shoe linings. 


AMAZING RESULTS OF 30-DAY 
TREATMENT WITH QUINSANA 


74°/, intected before 
@lviiekielatene aa: fonaaatsaanl 


% infected aft 
G rn td Treatment 


INFECTION DISAPPEARED in practically all 
cases among thousands of persons using 
(see chart above). Watch for usual 
symptoms of Athlete’s Foot ...chronic 
ing between toes, cracks, soggy skin, itchi 
Even mild cases may suddenly become serious. 
Inflammation may mean germ infection; see 
physician or chiropodist. (Diabetics should be 
doubly sure to use Quinsana regularly). 


MEANEN 


QUINSANA 


HGHTS ATHLETES FOOT 2 WAYS 


BLOW TORCH could destroy hard-to-kill Ath- 
lete’s Foot fungi which may thrive in shoes and 
re-infect feet. You can’t use a blow torch, but 
you can use Quinsana in shoes (absorbs mois- 
ture, reducing chances of re-infection). Use 

a also on feet. It is fungicidal, bacteri- 
cidal, non-irritating, absorbent. 





USE 2-WAY TREATME 


to hel prevent as well as relieve Athlete’s 
Foot. It’s as easy to use as talcum powder. 
Also excellent for excessive iration, foot 
odor. Pharmaceutical Division, The Mennen 
Company, Newark, N. J., San Francisco, 


for Athlete's Foot 
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Grandma’s Toys 


From grandmothers reminiscing down to 
6-year-olds making discoveries, children of 
all ages began flocking last week to a 
fascinating new permanent collection of 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century toys at 
the Museum of the City of New York. 
Everything about this reconstructed Old 
New York Toy Shop is authentic, even the 
ornamented woodwork and shelving rescued 
from a downtown New York pharmacy 
built about 1827. And outside the casement 
windows is an 1825 street scene where life- 
sized children (manikins) play before shop 
fronts which are a mural by John Van 
Wicht. 

In the shop are more than 500 toys, but 
the hit of them all is Old Susan, a 1773 
doll wearing a print dress with Watteau 
pleats in the back. A rector of Trinity 
Church brought her from Holland for a 
parishioner’s daughter, and though a New 
York Post girl reporter describes the plaster 
creature as “winsome and chic,” the children 
say “she looks like an old witch.” Another 
doll is made of wax and the guide asks the 
children to guess how you.wash her face. 
Obviously she is no wartime doll, for the 
answer is: with butter. 

The many pieces of miniature furniture 
include an iron stove on which a Lady 
Ewart learned to cook and four-poster 
beds complete with linen sheets edged with 
lace. A Victorian house 5 feet high is 
fully furnished down to the washbasin and 
pitcher in every bedroom. 

Drums, jumping ropes, battledores and 
shuttlecocks, hobbyhorses, jackstraws, tin 
trolleys, and fire engines look little different 
from the playthings of today. Among the 
mechanical gadgets is a bank of Boss 
Tweed: you put the coin in his hand; he 
puts it in his pocket. 

Girls’ toys predominate, and that, says 
the museum, is the boys’ own fault. They 
are so rough that their toys don’t last. 











Harlem in Color 


It is rare for a young Negro artist to 
achieve any success at all. Yet the talents 
of 25-year-old Jacob Lawrence, winner of 
many prizes and scholarships, already 
have been compared with those of Paul 
Robeson, Richard Wright, and W. C. 
Handy. Lawrence aims to use his brush, 
like Wright his pen, to dramatize the story 
of his people. His paintings have the spon- 
taneity, the rhythm, and the color of the 
spirituals that Robeson sings and “The 
St. Louis Blues” that Handy composed. 

Lawrence uses broad flat planes be- 
cause that’s the way he began to paint as 
a child of 12 at the Utopia settlement 
house in Harlem. He uses brilliant primary 
colors because they are fundamental. He 
writes simple sentences for titles because 
they tell the story and do not conflict with 
the paintings. ~ 

Right now, in a show of 30 gouache 
paintings at the Downtown Gallery, New 

















The mammy doll cooked with wood 


York, they are telling the story of Har- 
lem, that grim 3 square miles into which 
half a million Negroes are crowded. Law- 
rence, the son of a domestic servant, has 
lived there for thirteen years. 

He has painted the bars (“There is an 
average of four bars to every block”) ‘and 
the drinking (“You can buy bootleg 
whisky for 25 cents a quart”) as well as 
the working and the churchgoing (“There 
are many churches in Harlem. The people 
are very religious”) . He paints the squalor 
(“Most of the people are very poor. Rent 
is high. Food is high. They live in old and 
dirty tenement houses”) but also the 
Christmastime happiness (“They buy a 
tree and presents for the children”). 
Through all his paintings runs an acute 
sense of humor which is particularly evi- 
dent in his satires of the Harlem elite. 

Lawrence is neither bitter nor _pessi- 
mistic. He ends on a note of hope: “The 
people are beginning to organize. They 
want a good Harlem.” 
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Hart’s Desire 


Being no dope, Miss Margaret Bridget 
Bryan Cox Hart was not taking them off 
any more. Gypsy Rose Lee was an estab- 
lished literary light with a new town house 
(formerly the property of Barbara Van- 
derbilt Rutherfurd). Ann Corio was play- 
ing summer stock and making movies. So 
Miss Hart (Margie to her public) also 
wished to be an actress. True, the art of 
tease and strip still was flourishing out 
over the country, but the house lights were 
dim on 42nd Street—and a girl can’t play 
out of town all the time, can she? 

With this thought in mind, Bridget Hart 
—practically minus billing and in a small 
part—made her legitimate debut last Feb- 
ruary in Chicago in John Wildberg’s road 
production of “Cry Havoc.” For eleven 
weeks after that, nobody in Chicago, De- 
troit, Indianapolis, Cleveland, or Boston 
demanded ,his money back on account of 
he had not liked Margie with her clothes 
on. And in “Cry Havoc” there’s not a 
gossamer thread or a jeweled G-string on 
the all-girl cast. 

Fully aware of the box-office possibili- 
ties of the “Poor Man’s Garbo,” J. J. Lev- 
enthal of the Atlantic Coast (or subway) 
theater circuit thereafter signed Margie to 
do a New York repeat in the same play. 
So last week—in a major role this time— 
it was “Margie Hart in Cry Havoc” up at 
the Windsor Theater, which is located in 
the Bronx. 


Margie admits quite frankly that she 
had had only one week of coaching before 
opening night. “Wasn’t it awful?” she 
asked afterward. “That gun that didn’t go 
off and those two stagehands who got 
caught on the stage? There’s a lot to being 
an actress, isn’t there? My acting used to 








“You can buy bootleg whisky for 25 cents a quart” 




































“We just saw 
something wonderful!” 


“Civilian defense... the Red Cross... 
Victory gardening ... they don’t 





leave much spare time! So when we 
get to see a picture, we want to see 
something really worthwhile... and 
Warner Bros. hasn’t let us down yet! 


oe* * 
ne dhe eee LE tei 


“If you haven't already seen : g 22288! 
‘MISSION TO MOSCOW’, see it 
your first chance! Because it’s grand 
entertainment — and a new kind 

of picture! Yow ll remember it 

a long, long time!” 





IN EVERY WARNER BROS. ‘Casablanca’, ‘Edge of Dark- 
picture, you'll find thrilling ness’, ‘Yankee Doodle Dandy’ 
entertainment — and a whole and right on down the Warner 
lot more! - Bros. line! 

You'll find an understand- And in filming former 
ing of the need to make every U. S. Ambassador Davies’ 
precious minute you can hard-hitting, best-selling 
spare for motion pictures ‘MISSION TO MOSCOW’ we 
count for the utmost in “lift” have created a motion picture 
... the kind of “lift” that mil- so BIG... 80 EXCITING... 
lions of war-working Amer- so NEW...so AMERICAN 
i ag icans got from ‘Air Force’, ... that you MUST see it! 


WARNER BROS. 
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HE year 1943 promises to be the grimmest, hardest 
4 hams this country has ever faced. Every effort, and 
every dollar of national income not absolutely needed 
for existence, should go into war work and War Bonds. 


In the Pay Roll Savings Plan, America finds a potent 
weapon for the winning of the war—and one of the 
souridest guarantees of the preservation of the Amer- 
ican way of life! 


Today about 30,000,000 wage earners, in 175,000 
plants, are buying War Bonds at the rate of nearly half 
a billion dollars a month. Great as this sum is, it is not 
enough! For the more dollars made available now, the 


fewer the lives laid down on the bloody roads to Berlin 
and Tokio! 

You’ve undoubtedly got a Pay Roll Savings Plan in 
your own plant. But how long is it since you last checked 
up on its progress? If it now shows only about 10% of the 
gross payroll going into War Bonds, it needs jacking up! 

This is a continuing effort—and it needs continual at- 


tention and continual stimulation to get fullest results. 


You can well afford to give this matter your close 
personal attention! The actual case histories of thou- 
sands of plants prove that the successful working out of 
a Pay Roll Savings Plan gives labor and management a 
common interest that almost inevitably results in better 
mutual understanding and better labor relations. 


Minor misunderstandings and wage disputes become 
fewer. Production usually increases, and company spirit 
soars. And it goes without saying that workers with sub- 
stantial savings are usually far more satisfied and more 
dependable. 


And one thing more, these War Bonds are not only 
going to help win the war, they arealso going to do much 
to close the dangeraus inflationary gap, and help prevent 
post-war depression. The time and effort you now put in 
in selling War Bonds and teaching your workers to save, 
rather than to spend, will be richly repaid many times 
over—now and when the war is won. 


You've done your bit i Now do your best! 


This space is a contribution to victory today and sound business tomorrow by NEWSWEEK 
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be all pantymime—and the only thing 
that made any noise was my zipper.” 

To realize her lifelong ambition Miss 
Hart has had to take a financial cut of 
something like $600 a week. While on the 
road in “Cry Havoc,” she got $100 a week. 
She now makes $400, but for not opening 
her mouth she used to draw up to $1,200. 
But she’s still only 27 years old, so there’s 
plenty of time to catch up. And, as pointed 
out previously, Margie is no cluck. 

One of these boys, Maurice Zolotow, put 
her in the big money by embroiling her in 





Margie Hart wanted to stop stripping 


various front-page escapades and making 
profuse use of H. L. Mencken’s word dis- 
covery, ecdysiast (one who peels or sheds) . 
She married another p.a., Seaman Jacobs, 
but he’s now a lieutenant in the Army, so 
she’s back to paying for her publicity again 
—which, quite obviously, is getting more 
dignified by the minute. 

Miss Hart’s favorite conversational top- 
ic, however, is her farm in Lathrop, Mo., 
near where she was born. Recently the 
government sent her $100 for growing soy- 
beans on it. “The government wanted us 
to grow soybeans, too,” she says, “only we 
didn’t know. So we got ‘a bonus for grow- 
ing what we wanted to.” 

Then Margie goes on: “They’ve got a 
burlesque house in Kansas City, you know, 
and if I get the old urge to do a bit of 
public peeling, they’d let me do a few 
turns there. They’ve always been very 
nice to me, back home.” 
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Nim. Teacher & 


TEACHER'S - 


Perfection of Blended Scotch Whisky 


Nee mats need be dad 


of Three words tell the story of Teacher’s popu- 
larity. Connoisseurs of fine scotch know... 
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Because MARLIN BLADES are | 
popular in the armed forces, we jj 
4 Suggest—make yours last longer! $ 
The Marlin Firearms Co, i d 
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““TAXAID“’ 


Employers! Avoid production delays, 


lost time and misunder- 
standings with employees. Before new Withhold- 
ing Tax goes into effect be prepared for numerous 
inquiries by obtaining our ‘‘WITHHOLDING 
TAX-AID’’,—a helpful tax chart with full ex- 
planation. 

Available in pocket-size or pay-envelo 
for distribution by personnel or payro 
ment. * 
WITH 


leaflets 
depart- 
(Quantity cost as low as one cent each.) 
YOUR SIGNATURE CUT OR IMPRINT it 
makes an economical and effective advertising 
piece for distribution by mail, over-the-counter 
or with monthly statements. 

Write for sample and prices. Other TAX 
DIGESTS available. 

TAX PUBLICATIONS COMPANY—DEPT. B 
53 State Street Boston, Mass. 





















Easy does tt... 


SURE, the pace is hectic, so make your loaf 
life really count. Step into Lo-Bos and 
relax from the ground up. 
They’re the smartest 
casuals of them all 
... built as only 
Curtis builds 
fine shoes. 








SHOES FOR MEN 








Curtis Shoe Co., Inc., Marlboro, Mass. 
4 GENERATIONS OF FINE SHOEMAKING 





















Look on the roof of 


The Best Heated 
Building in Town 


Here is the symbol of heating “Con- 
trolled-by-the-Weather.” 

It is the Outdoor Thermostat of the 
Webster Moderator System, an auto- 
matic central control that is saving 
precious fuel for hundreds of Amer- 
ica’s best heated buildings and re- 
leasing much needed transportation 
facilities for other purposes. 


The Webster Moderator System sup- 
plies steam continuously to all radia- 
tors, automatically changing the 
heating rate with changes in outdoor 
temperature. 
“Control-by-the- Weather” prevents 
wasteful overheating... reduces 
costly window opening in periods of 
mild weather. Radiator tempera- 
tures may vary from 212° to 150’, or 
even as low as 90°, depending on the 
need for heat. 

The Webster E-4 Moderator System 
is a steam heating control that any- 
body can understand. There are 
just four control elements—an Out- 
door Thermostat, a Main Steam 
Control Valve, a manual Variator 
and a pressure Control Cabinet. 
These elements, plus small metering 
orifices to assure each radiator its 
share of steam, result in the highest 
expression of comfort and economy 
in modern steam heating. 





For men who are planning building con- 
struction or modernization both now and 
after the war, we have a free book giving 
case studies of 268 modern steam heating in- 
tallations. Write for “Performance Facts”. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO.,Camden,N.J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in principal Cities— Established 1888 
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The author of the recent resolution 
dissolving the Communist International 
must have been inspired by reading 
American history when he wrote that 
the organization of radicals on an inter- 
national scale encounters such “insuper- 
able obstacles” as “deep differences of 
the historic paths of development of 
various countries, differences in their 
character and even contradictions in 
their social orders, differences in the 
level and the tempo of their economic 
and political development, differences, 
finally, in the degree of consciousness 
and organization of workers.” 

Tom Paine could have told him as 
much a century and a half ago. Paine, 
it may be remembered, was an im- 
poverished Englishman whom Ben 
Franklin helped get a start in America. 
His brilliant, impassioned writing in- 
spired the Continental cause at a mo- 
ment when the whole revolution was 
falling to pieces. Backed by a world-wide 
fame, he tried his hand in England 
after his work was done here. He failed 
in England, and went to France. The 
Rewolution there put him in jail and 
ended his public career. In the course 
of his stormy years, Paine finally learned, 
to his bitter cost, that revolutions are 
matters of time, circumstance and 
chance, and that no one of them is 

_ like any other. 
American radicalism has been an im- 
mense conglomeration of phobias and 
nostrums. In New England, alone, there 
were scores of varieties a hundred years 
ago. Some thought it wicked to buy and 
sell; others that money was the cardinal 
evil; others that diet was to blame for 
all human miseries. There were those 
who were the foes of fermentation, even 
in bread. Others objected to the use 
of manures in farming because such 
practices “brutalized man through his 
food.” 
Out of the great West came Henry 
George with his single tax. Ignatius 
Donnelly, in the Northwest, believed 
that Bacon wrote Shakespeare’s plays 
and that free silver was salvation. The 
catalogue is endless, from Paine to 
{ Upton Sinclair. No book is big enough 
to list all their names and, what is more 
to the point, no party has held any of 
them for long. Though some ‘of their 
light guided a nation on its road, they 
were fitful flares. 

To attempt to standardize or inter- 
nationalize this patchwork of protest is 





The American Radical and His Future 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


to deny the meaning of a radical. A 
radical is against something—a some- ] 
thing he sees or imagines he sees. And 
a things he sees depend upon where 
e is. 

Marx believed he could make radicals 
everywhere think that their enemy was 
a creature called an international capi- 
talist. A lot of Europeans thought they 
could-see the same capitalists. But the 
American radical never could quite 
identify his banker with international 
exploitation. The banker remained an 
American banker. The scrap was a 
family scrap. 


The New Deal, of course, opened 
a thousand radical graves all over the 
country. The great crusade was clothed 
in terms so general that scores of isms { 
thought they saw in the New Deal the 
long-delayed dawn of their day. There {| 
was something truly touching about 
the first visitation of these old rad- 
icals to Washington. They arrived there 
in 1933, misty-eyed and radiant. But 
what could they do? Agitate, it seemed. 
That was all. And the agitating was 
over. The business of government lay 
ahead. Yet they begged to do some- 
thing, anything. So hundreds were ac- 
commodated. 

The history of their career in govern- 
ment should be the most potent of all 
lessons to radicals. For it developed that 
the old radicals simply couldn’t fit. 
Some, sick and tired of their many 
years of opposition, and hungry, to boot, 
fell into jobs of paper shuffling. Some 
just disappeared. Some lived to de- 
nounce the new revolution. 


The American Communist party, 
as such, was never a formidable danger 
to this country in the sense that it was 
able to determine or deflect the course 
of American politics. It was too small, 
too foreign, too ignorant of America. 

We need not fear Communism, with 
or without the support of the Comin- 
tern, in America. The real danger lies 
elsewhere. It lies in state capitalism. It 
lies in those who believe that the indus- 
trial structure has matured to the point 
of senility and that the future of business 
will be dominated by government credit.- 2 

This doctrine presents an American 
issue. It is not international. It has 
nothing to do with foreign radicalism. 
It is our own fight, and we shall have 
to meet it on our own ground. 
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Swarms of Flying Fortresses 
fly on Studebaker-built Cyclone engines 


The skies are studded with Flying 
Fortresses in many theaters of this 
global war. Almost legendary are 
the achievements of our Army Air 
Forces with this devastating Boeing 
bomber—and any manufacturer 
would be glad to play even a minor 
part in the victories it is rolling 
up. We, of Studebaker, have the 
responsibility of producing huge 
quantities of the Wright Cy- 
clone engines that power the 
Flying Fortress, enabling it to 





travel so fast, so far, so high. Each 
of these supercharged engines we 
build adds new luster to a Stude- 
baker reputation for sound crafts- 
manship that now spans more than 
91 years. Studebaker equipment 
at the battle fronts will be suc- 
ceeded, one day, by new and finer 
Studebaker cars and trucks for 
civilian use. Until that day, our 
first and only consideration is 
helping to arm our Nation 
and its Allies. 








c be 2 ee i se id ul 
Tens of thousands of multiple-drive Stude- 
baker trucks for the United Nations—And 


Studebaker also produces much other vital 
war matériel besides military trucks and 


“Wright Cidlone engines for the Flying Fortress, -" 
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BUIMOS WRICHT } 

CYCLONWE ENGINES C74 (44) , 
FOR THE BOEING 











«Duy tne lune 


*And what is so rare as a day in June?”— 
My friend the builder quoted; 

For even a builder is not immune 
To nature’s charms—as noted. 

So what could I say when he raised his glass 
And pledged the season’s fairness 

Except to remind him that seasons pass, 
While some things hold their rareness . . 

*You’re right!”— and he gave me a knowing grin, 
Correcting himself in haste . . ; 

*There’s a lasting contentment blended in 


With this savory Seven’s taste!” 











O RARE, so rich, so hearty... yet Seagram’s 

7 Crown is light and gentle as a June 

breeze...a savory blend of Seagram’s noblest 

stocks...smoothed and taste-toned with soft- 

stilled, neutral spirits...“‘the Stradivarius of 
whiskies.” 


Most PLEASING # the Palate 
Least TAXING # the Jaste 


‘ | fe 
Seagram’s 7 Crown Blended Whiskey. 65% grain neutral spirits. 86.8 Proof, Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York. 
Buy U. S. War Bonds—$19.36 will buy a trench mortar shell 





